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MASSEY-HARRIS 
CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Gets  The  Cream 


Every  Massey-Harris  Cream  Separator  is  a 
proven  close  skimmer.  No  separator  leaves 
the  factory  until  it  has  passed  a  Babcock  Test 
and  skimmed  as  low  as  .02  of  1%. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Steady  Power  at 
Low  Cost 


Farmers  find  this  Engine  dependable  and 
economical  in  fuel  and  oil. 

Starts  quickly  even  in  cold  weather.  Easily 
regulated  and  requires  little  attention. 
Built  according  to  principles  of  motor  car 
construction  with  piston  and  cylinder 
ground  to  fit. 

..Highest  quality  Engine  at  an  attractive 
price. 


Made  in  Four  Sizes: 
llA  h.p.,  3  h.p.j  4*4  h.p.,  6  h.p. 


Ask  flic  Massey-Harris  Agent  for  Particulars. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1847  V 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton?  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 
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Milk  is  Free  From  Contamination 
in  a  Concrete  Milkhouse 

A  small  milkhouse,  separated  from  the  dairy  barn,  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  progressive  dairying.  Built  of  concrete,  it  is  permanent  and  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Such  a  housing  is  bound  to  add  to 
the  quality  of  milk  production  and  increase  its  selling  value.  The  following 
table  shows  how  simple  the  construction  of  a  concrete  milk  house  really  is: 


RECTANGULAR  MILKHOUSE 

CONCRETE  MIXTURES 

Foundation  and  footing  . 1 

Floor .  1 

Cooling  Tank  . 1 

Mortar  . 


2% 


4 

4 

3 

3 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

(Estimate  based  on  foundation  wall  extending  3  feet  below  grade) 

Cement .  44  sacks 

Sand . 4  cubic  yards 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone . 5  y2  cubic  yards 

Concrete  block,  8  x  8  by  16 . 353 

Reinforcing  Steel .  137  feet  %  inch  rods 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm. 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


CANADA  CEMENT 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPAREIL  CORKROARD 

has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg., 
Montreal 


11  Brant  St., 
Toronto 


Ptqcc  Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 


Founded 

1629 


are  given  unusual  treatment  in 


A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph.D. 

WITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 
400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 


Publishers 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
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K-E-L-L-Y-’S 


FOR  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
A  Few  Students  Specials 


A  Splendid  Ukuele  .  $  2.98 

Hawaiian  Guitar  .  $15.00 

Tenor  Banjo  . . .  $25.00 

Ukuele  Banjo  .  $  8.50 

STRINGS  -  PARTS  -  REPAIRS 


KELLY’S 

MUSIC  STORE 

33  Wyndham  Street 
Victor  Records 

The  Bell  Piano  Nordheimer  Piano 


Phone — 269. 

Our  Aim — Always  Better  Service 

Q-U-A-L-l-T-Y 

THE  BEST 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY 
SPORTING  GOODS 

PENFOLD 

Hardware  Co. 

The  Red  Front  100-8  Macdonnell  St 


Agency  Deering  and  McCormack 
Implements 


GOOD  THINGS  TO~EAT 
X  Williams’  Royal  Maid 

BREAD 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 
Cakes 
Pastries 

Chelsea  and  Cinnamon  Rolls 
Fancy  Cakes  for  Parties  and 
Five  O’clock  Teas 

Imported  and  Domestic  Fruits 
Delicacies  and  Confectionery 

Fancy  Novelties  for  the  Holiday 
Seasons 


CATERING  AND  WEDDING  CAKES 
a  specialty 

GEO.  WILLIAMS 


Phone  109 


Phone  109 
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HALES’  MEAT  MARKET 

Opposite  MacDonalds  Phones  238,  239 

“WHERE  ROOD  MEATS  ABOUND” 

COOKED  MEATS,  POULTRY 

and  the  Choicest  of  Fresh  Meats 

Free  Delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  City  and  to  the  College  and  College 

Heights. 

Our  Goods  and  Our  Service  do  Satisfy 

JACKSON  BROS 


Lower  Wyndham  Street 


Guelph,  Ont. 


OUR  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

For  the  Quality  We  Give. 

OUR  GROCERIES  AND  FRUIT  ALWAYS  THE  BEST 
THE  LONG  STORE  WITH  THE  SHORT  PRICES 


Capitol  uUtrattr 

CAPITOL  ENTERTAINMENT  DE  LUXE 

Playing  only  the  Best  in 

Stage  and  Screen  Entertainment 

YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  SURE  OF  A  GOOD  SHOW  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

Evenings  at  8  o’clock  (except  Saturdays).  Two  shows  every 
Saturday  night  at  7  and  9  o’clock.  (Nothing  ever  omitted  at  either 
performances.) 

Buy  a  Scrip  Book  and  save  money.  They  are  transferable. 
Economical  for  theatre  parties.  $5.00  book  $4.50,  $10.00  book  $8.50. 
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The  Letter 

'  ■  $ , 

A  Christmas  Tale 

By  Cecil  Cox 


1KNEW  what  was  on  Mary’s  mind 
when  she  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“There  goes  McCormack  and  his 
new  home  boy  over  the  Iron  Bridge.” 

Mary,  like  most  good  farmer’s  wives, 
has  a  habit  of  watching  the  highway 
during  her  scant  intervals  of  leisure 
from  her  life  work  of  housekeeping. 
I  crossed  the  kitchen  to  her  side. 

“You'll  sight  them  again  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  beyond  the  spruce  row,”  said 
Mary. 

McCormack's  lean  nags  and  teeter¬ 
ing  democrat  wagon  .ambled  into  view 
beyond  the  dark  evergreens.  My  hard 
bitten  neighbour,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  was  not  alone  on  the  wagon 
seat,  A  towsel-headed  fair  wisp  of  a 
lad,  not  more  than  twelve  years  old  I’ll 
swear,  and  scantily  clad  in  out-grown 
garments  of  meagre  cut,  crouched 
hands  in  pockets  alongside  the  dour, 
black,  fur  clad  bulk  of  the  man  Mc¬ 
Cormack. 

“The  child  looks  almost  frozen,” 
said  Mary. 

In  silence  we  watched  them  out  of 
sight  down  the  country  road. 

“I  wonder  at  the  authorities  allow- 
ing  him  another  Home  boy  after  that 
last  child  died  in  his  house.”  Mary’s 
voice  shook  with  deep,  deep  indigna¬ 
tion.  “I  cannot  see  what  they’re 
about ! ” 


“McCormack  has  a  smooth  tongue,'’ 
I  said. 


More  than  ten,  no  it  is  almost  twelve 
years  have  gone  by  since  Mary,  after 
some  slight  formalities  with  the  lawT 
and  the  local  minister,  first  came  to 
live  and  share  the  passing  days  with 
me  at  the  “Old  House.”  If  I  seldom 
speak  of  Mary  as  my  wife  it  is  because 
my  mind  still  lacks  ample  time  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  wonder  of  it. 
To  me  Mary  is  still  the  same  fair, 
serene  goddess  whom  I  sought  out  and 
courted  but  yesterday  with  many  a 
secret  qualm  at  my  own  temerity.  That 
we  two,  unmolested,  may  inhabit  and 
share,  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  much 
of  need  and  unhappiness,  the  broad 
competence  of  the  “Old  House  Farm” 
is  to  me — even  although  I  be  its  right¬ 
ful  owner  by  right  of  several  genera¬ 
tions — a  matter  of  continual  amaze¬ 
ment.  Ever  when  I  ponder  on  our 
good  fortune — I  have  much  time  for 
quiet  meditation  following  my  work 
alone  in  the  quiet  fields — there  comes 
over  me  that  vague  unease,  that  creep¬ 
ing  apprehension  which  nature  sends  to 
dilute  too  perfect  happiness.  Then  I 
remember  how  quietly  the  days  are 
slipping  by — for  just  we  two. 

Next  to  Mary,  or  with  Mary — they 
are  together  in  my  mind  always  as  they 
are  together  now  always  in  reality — 
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the  “Old  House”  itself  means  most  to 
me.  My  great  grandfather,  the  story 
goes,  marked  its  site  and  quarried  the 
first  stone  for  its  erection  before  he 
died.  In  time,  it  was  not  a  matter  for 
haste,  this  building  for  the  ages,  his 
son,  my  grandparent,  raised  the  huge 
squared  blocks  of  limestone  into  their 
place.  They  have  not  settled  or  shift¬ 
ed  -a  hair’s  breadth  in  a  'hundred  vears. 

«/ 

The  thick  coats  of  plaster  then  spread 
over  the  solid  strength  of  its  buttressed 
walls  are  yellow  now  with  age,  as  yel¬ 
low  as  the  cream  which  rises  in  the 
pans  in  the  dairy  room,  but  as  smoothly 
unbroken  and  as  solid  appearing  to 
the  eye  as  that  same  cream  itself.  Its 
hardwood  floors,  well  laid  on  oak 
strutts,  “eight  by  eight,”  are  as  sound 
as  the  day  the  heavy  lumber  was  hauled 
out  of  the  home  bush  and,  except  in 
the  kitchen  where  there  is  a  worn  track 
or  two,  only  the  rich  colouring  of  a^e 
mark  the  years  of  their  usefulness.  In 
the  upper  hallways  and  little  used 
bedrooms  of  the  wide  interior  of  the 
“Old  Home,”  the  flooring  shows  scarce 
a  mark.  In  my  turn  I  have  added  to 
the  “Old  House”  a  few  modern  trin¬ 
kets  such  as  water  pipes  and  electric 
wires.  They  rest  on  the  old  structure 
like  jewels  on  a  queen,  a  woman  who 
is  neither  the  more  nor  the  less  of  a 
queen  for  the  wearing  of  them. 

But  it  is  in  the  cellar,  the  huge  base¬ 
ment,  that  one  realizes  the  size  of  the 
“Old  House.”  This  floor  is  divided 
into  three  rooms  which  underlie  the 
whole  structure;  three  spacious,  white¬ 
washed,  stone  Availed  rooms,  huge 
enough  for  a  drill  shed,  and  as  empty, 
and  the  whole  silent  house  bearing 
down  upon  them  from  overhead.  Mary 
orders  the  cellar  as  tidily  as  the  rest 
of  our  dwelling.  Three  cords  of  fire¬ 
wood  neatly  piled  appears  even  smaller 
in  that  underground  space  than  when 


it  lay  drying  out  of  doors.  The  small 
shelf  of  preserves,  clean  wiped  glass 
jars  of  crimson  and  amber  and  ebony- 
red  syrup  (two  people  require  so  lit¬ 
tle),  the  barrel  or  two  of  apples  and 
roots,  all  look  to  me  to  be  even  too 
tidily  kept,  somehoAV.  (Sometimes  I 
think  that  the  undisturbed  tidiness  that 
pervades  the  “Old  House”  is  slowly 
breaking  Mary’s  heart. 

Once  Mary  broached  the  subject  of 
an  adopted  child. 

“Too  risky,”  I  said.  The  old  farm 
to  me  has  always  meant  more  than  just 
a  place  to  live.  I  see  it  always  as  the 
growing  effort  of  generations  of  pa¬ 
tient  men,  of  patient,  careful  men.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  reckless 
blood. 

Building  the  fireplace  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  see  it  now,  although  at  the 
time  I  did  it  all  for  the  best.  Stone 
walls  are  good  Avails  when  raised  to 
protect  man  from  the  whirlwinds  that 
rage  Avithout  but  all  the  stone  in  the 
world  Avill  not  make  one  little  poultice 
to  assuage  the  slightest  chill  Avithin 
his  oavii  breast.  I  trust  I  Avas  patient 
at  the  task,  as  patient  as  ever  parent 
or  grandparent  of  mine  had  been  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  tried  to  be.  Hannah,  the 
local  mason,  and  I  Avrought  at  it  to¬ 
gether.  We  used  nothing  but  the 
brightest  hued  granite  boulders  from 
far  Ungava  for  our  building  stones. 
The  transporting  of  the  material  to 
our  Avarm  Ontario  valley  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  great  glacier  in  ample 
time  for  our  purpose;  in  fact,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  “nigger  heads”  lay  in  my 
pasture  fields  for  some  years  before  I 
needed  them.  All  this  Hannah  told 
me  jestingly  as  we  piled  the  great 
boulders  up  and  raised  a  roaring  fire 
of  pine  stumps  about  them.  ’Twas 
aftemvards  that  Ave  dashed  cold  Avell 
Avater  over  the  sizzling  mass  of  them, 
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and  split  them  in  clean  halves  with 
sledge  and  crowbars  as  easily  as  a  man 
rives  a  sound  apple  in  his  two  strong 
hands.  ’Twas  then  that  the  glittering 
unweathered  hearts  of  the  great  stones 
lay  open  to  sight  of  man  for  the  first 
time  since  the  world  began. 

I  had  expected  great  things  from 
that  fireplace.  Possibly  I  thought  that 
it’s  living  cheer  would  somehow  add 
a  little  of  its  own  warmth  and  comfort 
to  the  routine  of  our  days.  It  was  a 
chill  day,  the  day  we  laid  the  last 
stone  in  place,  and  carried  the  tile 
flue  through  an  almost  solid  partition 
of  oak  to  the  main  chimney  pile.  I 
would  not  heed  Mary’s  warning  to 
regard  Hannah ’s  advice  and  not  build  a 
fire  in  its  huge  mow  until  the  mortar 
had  properly  dried.  No  sooner  had 
Hannah  collected  his  tools  and  gone, 
no  sooner  had  Mary  gathered  up  the 
Last  dab  of  mortar  from  the  living 
room  floor  and  swept  out  tracked  muck 
after  us,  than  I  had  the  kindling 
popping  and  crackling  on  the  stones 
and  a  ready  pile  of  beech  logs  stand¬ 
ing  by. 

That  evening  Mary  and  I  sat  long 
before  the  new,  old-fashioned  wonder 
of  it.  We  turned  the  electric  lights 
out — one  does  not  care  to  listen  to  a 
brass  band  when  a  igreat  church  organ 
is  playing — and  watched  the  play  of 
living  light  and  shadow  dancing  over 
the  floor  of  the  old  room.  After  a  bit 
Mary  sat  with  her  chin  on  her  cupped 
hands,  very  quiet  and  thoughtful. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Mary,” 
I  said. 

Not  a  trace  of  petulance,  not  the  least 
shadow  of  unhappiness  crept  into  her 
face  or  marked  the  serenity  of  that 
calm  brow  as  she  answered  me. 


“The  old  house  seems  more  empty 
than  ever  now,”  said  Mary. 


It  was  growing  late  on  Christmas  eve 
when  Mary  made  an  alarming  discov¬ 
ers". 

1/ 

“Jim,”  said  she,  “I  know  it  is  get¬ 
ting  late  and  you  are  tired  and  all,  but 
Christmas  dinner  will  not  be  Christmas 
dinner  for  me  unless - ” 

“Now  what,”  I  asked  anxiously,  “is 
worrying  the  best  little  woman  in  tlm 
world  ?  ” 

“Jim,  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
cranberries  !  ’  ’  said  my  rueful  Mary. 

I  laughed  as  I  shouldered  into  my 
fur  coat.  “So  small  a  thing  to  do  for 
such  a  girl !  Stay  right  here !  I  can 
make  the  village  and  back  in  six  min¬ 
utes  flat,  dark  night  and  all.  The 
‘Lady  of  the  Old  House’  must  have  her 
cranberries !” 

I  was  off.  Within  three  minutes  I 
had  stopped  my  battered  old  runabout 
among  the  flivvers  and  democrats  be¬ 
fore  the  village  store  and  had  my 
gloved  hand  on  the  door  latch,  within 
three  minutes,  not  a  second  more.  I 
heard  the  babble  of  heavy  voices  as 
I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  felt  the 

heavv  tobacco  laden  air  of  the  crowded 

*/■ 

store  meet  mv  face  in  a  warm  mist  as 
«/ 

I  left  the  clean  outdoor  cold  of  the 
night  behind  me  and  stepped  within. 
The  room  went  still.  How  can  the 
gossiping  country  store  idlers  be  sure 
but  what  each  new  arrival  on  the  scene 
is  the  subject  of  their  wandering  dis¬ 
course.  I  bought  my  cranberries  under 
the  eyes  of  a  silent,  scrutinizing  audi¬ 
ence.  Then,  my  purchase  made,  I  did, 
for  me,  a  strange  thing.  I  forgot  Mary 
for  the  time,  Mary  waiting  alone  in 
the  large  silences  of  the  Old  House,  and 
stayed. 

“What’s  the  question,”  I  asked,  “be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Lords?” 
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Someone  laughed.  “McCormack 
there  has  been  telling  us  of  the  goings 
on  of  that  new  Home  boy  of  his.  Yes, 
sir!  Some  of  the  things  he  has  been 
doing  are  quite  a  caution.” 

“Oh,  hello,  Mac!”  I  said,  “is  that 
you?  Tell  us  all  about  it.  I’ll  bet 
the  young  imp  is  a  sore  trial  and  afflic¬ 
tion  to  you.  What  say?” 

“That  he  is,”  said  big,  dour,  stubble 
jawed  McCormack.  “Never  a  morning 
yet  but  I’ve  had  to  call  him,  and  us 
not  getting  up  till  five  o’clock  on  win¬ 
ter  mornings.  He’s  poor  stuff,  not 
worth  his  salt,  though  he  gets  pork  and 
potaties  three  times  a  day  just  like  his 
betters.  He’s  soft,  too.  Got  his  hands 
all  chapped  pumping  water  at  the  out¬ 
side  trough.  Never  brung  any  mitts 
with  him  to  this  country,  the  young 
fool.  Says  he  can’t  milk,  his  hands  are 
so  sore.  Won’t  learn,  I  tell  him.  I’d 
send  him  back  to  the  Home  only  I 
might  get  a  worse  one.  The  labour 
problem  is  hard  on  us  farmers.  Al¬ 
ways  was.”  McCormack  spat  into  the 
■stove.  1 

“Tell  him  how  the  kid  greased  the 
wagon,  Mac!”  said  someone.  The  crowd 
laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  McCormack,  “I  give 
him  a  can  of  axle  grease  and  a  wagon 
wrench  and  told  him  to  grease  the 
stock  rack,  never  thinking.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  was  back  at  me  for  more 
grease.  I  went  and  took  a  look  at  the 
wagon.  No  wonder  he  wanted  more 
grease.  He  was  greasing  it  all  over, 
starting  on  the  seat  first.  I  clouted  him 
for  it  though,  and  docked  him  the 
price  of  the  grease.” 

McCormack’s  audience  gave  vent  to 
their  mirth  in  loud  guffaws.  It  was 
a  poor  tale,  but  a  tale  well  within  the 
scope  of  their  limited  mentalities. 

“Can  the  boy  do  half  a  man’s  work 
for  you,  Mac?”  I  asked. 


“He  can  not,”  said  Mac. 

“Does  he  get  half  a  man’s  pavr 
Mac?” 

McCormack  made  no  answer  to  that 
sally. 

“Tell  us  about  the  letter  again, 
Mac?”  asked  someone. 

“Oh,  yes!”  replied  McCormack, 
“that’s  a  right  good  one.  Other  night  I 
saw  a  light  in  the  kid’s  room  when  I 
went  upstairs.  ’Twas  time  he  was 
abed,  so  I  stepped  into  his  room  to  tell 
him  so.  By  gobs,  if  he  hadn’t  fallen 
asleep  by  the  dresser,  writing  a  letter 
by  himself.  I  got  a  copy  of  it  here; 
it’s  quite  a  document.” 

“But  tell  us  about  the  father  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  one..  . 

“Oh,  aye,  I’m  forgettin’  that  was 
the  best  part  of  it.  I  shook  the  kid  by 
the  shoulder,  he’s  no  more  trouble  to 
shake  than  a  dead  hen,  a  poor  man  for 
his  age  like  most  of  those  immigrant, 
kids.  He  wakes  up  sudden,  and  says 
“Father!  Is  that  you,  father?”  “No,” 

u-  ;  'S' 

I  said,  “I’m  not  your  father.  Your 
father’s  six  thousand  miles  awav,  and 
dead  besides.  And  what’s  more,”  I 
says,  “if  he  had  done  right  for  his  own 
you  wouldn’t  be  here.  Get  into  bed! 
If  you’re  not  up  by  five  o’clock  I’ll 
whale  you  for  a  change.  Maybe  that ’ll 
help  some.” 

“Did  he  try  to  lip  you,  Mac?”  asked 
a  neighbour. 

“Not  he!  He  just  sort  of  wilted  like 
and  crawled  into  bed  without  a  word.” 

“Read  us  the  letter,  Mac!” 

“Oh,  yes!  Here  it  is!  Listen!” 
McCormack  drew  a  crumpled  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  leaned  over  before 
the  smoky  kerosene  lamp  the  better  to 
see  his  own  copied  scrawl. 

“Dear  Sister, — 

Please  do  not  worry  about  me.  I 
am  quite  well  and  staying  with  good 
people.  I  hope  you  like  your  place  as 
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governess  with  the  Dudeleys.  I  am 
quite  happy  here.  Please  do  not  bother 
to  send  out  the  clothes  you  mentioned. 
You  will  need  the  money  for  yourself. 
I  am  all  right  here.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  I  can  come  home  with 
a  fortune  like  we  planned.  Canada  is 
a  lot  different  from  what  we  thought. 
Mr.  McCormack  has  promised  to  pay 
me  $60  for  the  first  year,  but  that  will 
not  be  until  next  fall.  But  do  not 
worry  about  me.  I  hope  your  cough  is 
better.  Do  not  worry  about  me.  I 
am  all  right. 

With  love  from 

Tib.” 

McCormack  finished  reading  and 
looked  to  his  audience  like  an  actor 
taking  an  encore.  But  as  a  comedy 
(let  it  be  said  for  the  honour  of  On¬ 
tario)  his  act  fell  flat.  A  few  louts, 
of  course,  had  to  laugh.  The  rest  kept 
decently  still  or  shifted  uneasily  on 
their  feet  in  discomfited  silence.  As  for 
me,  I  could  not  have  stayed  longer  in 
the  same  room  with  McCormack  and 
kept  the  peace.  I  shouldered  my  way 
out  of  the  warm,  fetid  room  into  the 
clean,  cold  December  night. 

The  partly  obscured  light  from  the 
store  window®  fell  on  the  fuzzy  un¬ 
groomed  coats  of  McCormack’s  nags. 
Beyond  them  I  made  out  the  outlines 
of  a  dilapidated  democrat,  and  a  small 
huddled  form  upon  the  seat.  I  strolled 
over  and  rested  a  boot  on  the  hub  of 
the  nigh  front  wheel. 

“ Hello  there,  sonny,”  I  called. 

No  answer  from  the  humped  figure 
above  me;  s'hy,  I  guessed. 

“Are  you  not  cold  waiting  here?” 
I  asked.  “Why  do  you  not  wait  in¬ 
side?” 

The  youngster  shifted  on  his  seat 
and  answered  me  in  a  clear  treble 
voice — good  heavens,  what  a  child  he 
was — “McCormack  told  me  to  wait 


out  here  and  mind  the  horses.” 

As  the  lad  bent  over  on  the  wagon 
seat  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
in  the  path  of  the  lamp  light  as  it  fell 
athwart  of  the  crazy  vehicle.  Yes,  he 
was  fair,  golden  haired;  I  liked  that. 

“  Do  you  like  it  here,  in  these  parts, 
sonny  ? ” 

“No,  sir — Oh!  I  mean — well  every¬ 
thing  is  so  different  from  home,  sir!’'’ 
He  dropped  the  last  words  lamely.  Poor 
little  devil ! 

I  was  thinking.  Old  House — the 
stones  of  the  Old  House— the  silence 
of  the  Old  House — Mary  and  I  twenty 
vears  on — reckless  blood — no — that  let- 

«y 

ter — ‘do  not  worry  about  me’ — yes? 
he  had  written  that — true  as  steel — 
true  as  steel  while  the  devil  was  weep¬ 
ing  to  see  McCormack,  that  man  Mac- 
Cormack,  hounding  him — ‘Tib’ — what 
a  name  for  a  boy — and  golden  haired. 
I  looked  from  my  old  motor  car  to 
McCormack’s  older  nags.  What  if  the 
man  was,  in  a  sense,  the  boy’s  legal 
guardian;  I  could  straighten  that  out 
later— in  the  meantime — well,  what  if 
it  was  a  bit  high  handed,  somewhat 
smacking  of  larceny  even,  of  what 
benefit  was  it  to  a  man  to  be  law 
abiding  all  his  life  if  he  could  not  com¬ 
mit  one  decent  crime  and  get  off  on 
his  good  reputation? 

“Are  you  cold,  sonny?”  I  asked  sud¬ 
denly. 

‘ ‘Yes — no,  sir !  N-n-not  v-v-very. ’ ’ 

My  mind  was  made  up  entirely,  just 
as  suddenly. 

“Quick,  Tib,”  I  whispered,  “jump 
into  this  car  with  me!” 


Stone  walls  may  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  making  of  poultices,  but  they 
serve  well  to  protect  happy  hearts  from 
the  elements  that  rage  without  when 
all  is  well  within.  And  Mary’s  cook¬ 
ing  !  That  Christmas  dinner !  It  al- 
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most  justified,  I  told  her,  that  seven 
hundred  dollars  I  had  given  her  for 
kitchen  equipment.  “My  work,”  she 
said,  “is  just  as  important  as  yours.” 
And  Mary  is  always  right. 

Anyway  Tib  and  I  voted  the  feast 
a  huge  success,  and  between  us  we 
washed  up  the  dishes  afterwards  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  Mary’s  ef¬ 
forts. 

‘‘What  part  of  the  dinner  did  you 


like  the  best,  Tib?”  I  asked. 

Tib  had  one  of  Mary’s  aprons  tied 
high  under  his  chin  while  we  puttered 
around  the  kitchen  sink.  I  watched  a 
dimple  form  in  the  fair  little  thought¬ 
ful  face  above  the  blue  gingham,  a 
thoughtful  dimple.  He  drew  his  dish 
cloth  slowly  down  a  silver  knife  blade, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘The  cranberry  sauce,”  said  Tib. 

No  wonder  Mary  laughed. 


“Are  the  Present  Horticultural  Courses 
Designed  to  Meet  the  Present 
Day  Requirements?” 

By  M.  B.  Davis 


Horticulture  in  Canada,  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  of¬ 
ficially  classified  as  but  a  part 
of  agriculture,  and  in  many  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  it  is  subser¬ 
vient  to  a  large  degree  to  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  mainstays  of  Canadian 
Agriculture.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  condition  which  has 
brought  this  about  nor  impossible  to 
understand  the  reasoning  which  per¬ 
petuates  such  a  condition.  Horticul¬ 
ture,  when  considered  only  in  terms 
of  the  farm  orchard  and  vegetable 
garden,  meets  animal  husbandry  and 
general  agriculture  side  by  side,  and 
it  is  difficult  indeed  to  divorce  the  two 
in  any  course  of  general  instruction. 
But  upon  closer  analysis  horticulture  is 
something  more  than  this,  it  reaches  out 
and  touches  a  larger  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  farmer;  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  life  of  every  householder 
in  the  country  in  some  phase  or  other, 


and  this  in  addition  to  its  being  a 
highly  specialized  business  for  the 
fruit  grower,  vegetable  gardener,  nur¬ 
seryman,  and  florist.  Think  of  it! 
Horticulture  embraces :  Fruit  growers, 
who  are  not  general  farmers,  vegetable 
gardeners,  who  grow  nothing  else, 
nurserymen,  who  deal  only  with  Hor¬ 
ticultural  plants,  amateur  gardeners  in 
all  our  cities,  who  in  many  instances 
are  largely  interested  in  the  growing  of 
horticultural  plants  for  their  beauty, far¬ 
mer  fruit  growers,  who  have  orchards 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  general  farm, 
and  all  classes  of  farmers  who  should 
grow  fruit,  vegetables  and  ornamental 
plants  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
suburban  and  city  dweller  grows  them. 

From  among  this  array  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  bulk  of  horticulturists  are 
not  agriculturists  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  it  is  also  equally  evident 
that  practically  all  agriculturists  are 
horticulturists  in  some  degree.  Hav- 
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ing  analyzed  this  phase  so  that  we 
appreciate  the  widespread  nature  of 
horticulture  we  should  now  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  value  of  our 
present  day  instruction  and  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  means  to  promote  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  horticultural  world. 

I  presume  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  students  who  will  graduate  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  from  our  Canadian  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  will  consider,  upon  grad¬ 
uation,  that  they  are  really  horticul¬ 
tural  specialists,  and  I  further  imagine 
that  the  authorities  who  frame  up  the 
courses  of  instruction  earnestly  believe 
they  are  turning  out  men  who  are  as 
well  versed  in  their  profession  as  any 
Bachelor  from  another  option. 

As  one  who  took  such  a  course  of 
instruction,  and  who  since  has  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  supervise  the  work  of  new 
graduates,  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  the  average  horticultural 
graduate  knows  less  about  his  chosen 
path  than  any  other  class  of  graduates 
from  the  agricultural  college. 

That  this  is  true  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  student  but  rather  of  the  course. 
Just  why  a  man  who  is  taking  up  plant- 
life  as  a  study  should  be  required  to 
become  even  .a  mediocre  judge  of  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry  and  an  embryonic  veterinarian 
and  cattle  feeder,  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Yet  the  time  required  of  the 
undergraduate  for  these  subjects  is 
astounding  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
horticulturist. 

All  plant  men  meet  on  more  or  less 
common  ground,  tas  for  instance  in  the 
study  of  chemistry,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  including,  of  course,  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  plant  nutrition,  elemen¬ 
tary  entomology,  plant  pathology,  gen¬ 
etics,  and  its  allied  subjects,  in  general 
botany  with  all  its  ramifications,  soil 
physics,  and  bacteriology,  etc. 


Plant  and  animal  men  meet  in  ele¬ 
mentary  chemistry,  very  slightly  in 
entomology,  very  seldom,  if  ever  in 
plant  pathology,  on  common  ground  in 
genetics,  and  bacteriology  for  a  time 
at  least,  and  but  seldom  in  botany.  It 
is  readily  noticeable  that  there  is  a 
pretty  sharp  division  between  the  two ; 
and  a  pretty  divergent  course  after 
the  elementary  stages,  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  horticulturist,  a  wider 
divergence  than  is  here  exhibited. 
Would  it  not  seem  almost  imperative, 
therefore,  for  the  man  who  intends 
following  horticulture  as  a  profession 
or  vocation,  that  a  course  concentrating 
at  least  on  plant  subjects  from  the 
very  beginning  be  introduced?  Grant¬ 
ing  that  for  the  general  agricultural 
course,  or  for  the  boy  who  intends  to 
return  to  the  farm,  a  general  smatter¬ 
ing  (for  that  is  all  it  now  amounts  to) 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  know¬ 
ledge  is  desired,  surely  it  is  evident  that 
the  horticultural  world  requires  some¬ 
thing  more,  something  more  closely 
related  to  itself,  something  deeper  and 
more  highly  specialized!  Not  all  the 
blame  can  be  taken  from  our  own 
horticultural  instructors  who  insist  in 
the  last  two  years  on  giving  lectures 
on  the  growing  of  lettuce,  onions,  and 
individual  fruit  crops  in  somewhat  the 
same  form  as  it  is  given  in  the  second 
year,  instead  of  concentrating  on  the 
fundamental  an  d  basic  sciences,  toge¬ 
ther  with  examples  of  application. 

What  is  Horticulture? 

Upon  a  clear  understanding  o<f  just 
what  horticulture  is,  rests  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  organization  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  work. 

The  art  of  horticulture  has  been 
practised  in  varying  degrees  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  long  before  the 
advent  of  science  as  we  now  know  it. 
But  with  the  progress  of  generations 
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it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  horti¬ 
culture  is  really  the  application  of 
certain  sciences  such  as :  chemistry,  as 
related  to  soil  activities  and  plant 
gr<  wth,  genetics,  as  expressed  in  here¬ 
dity  and  plant  improvement,  entomol¬ 
ogy  and  plant  pathology,  as  a  means 
of  pest  and  disease  control,  botany,  as 
expressed  in  classification,  plant  rela¬ 
tions  and  structures,  etc. 

Being  all  this  then,  a  first  class  Pro¬ 
fessional  Horticulturist  should  have  a 
very  comprehensive  working  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  of  all  these 
sciences;  without  that  he  is  anything 
but  a  Professional  Horticulturist. 

Present  Organization  at  Fault 

If  the  horticulturist  of  necessity  is 
required  to  possess  the  above  know¬ 
ledge  he  should,  above  all  others,  be 
in  a  position  to  initiate,  direct  and 
correlate  the  necessary  research  work 
for  Horticulture ;  but  we  find  in  Canada 
to-day  that  he  is  in  many  instances 
denied  that  prerogative,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  system.  Authority  has 
placed  the  entomologist,  the  patholo¬ 
gist,  the  chemist  and  all  the  other 
“ists,  ”  in  water-tight  compartments, 
each  an  authority  unto  himself,  and 
each  only  interested  in  his  own  narrow 
field  of  endeavor.  While  this  speciali¬ 
zation  has  resulted  in  great  strides  in 
disease  and  insect  control,  many  of  the 
fundamental  problems  in  heredity  and 
plant  nutrition  remain  untouched. 
While  undoubtedly  many  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  workers  appreciate  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  could  give  volumes  of  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  attacked  that  are  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  the  opportunity  is  not 
theirs,  the  equipment  and  men  are  not 
at  their  disposal;  they  are  limited  in 
their  field  of  endeavor  to  purely  em¬ 
piric  methods,  in  many  cases  of  the 
crudest  kind. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  mainly  with 


the  research  side.  Now  what  of  the 
practical? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  needs 
of  horticulture  will  not  be  entirely  met 
by  the  professional  man  who  is  mainly 
interested  in  research  or  experimental 
effort,  and  that  there  is  a  still  larger 
field  for  the  highly  trained  practical 
man  who  concentrates  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  findings. 

If  our  institutions  were  catering  to; 
this  end  one  might  find  consolation  in  a 
course  of  training  which  aimed  at  the 
production  of  first  class  practical  men 
in  the  art  of  horticulture,  specializing 
them  into  groups  of  fruit,  vegetable 
and  ornamentalists.  But  even  this  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Canada,  or  indeed 
in  America.  Highly  trained  practical 
gardeners,  having  a  knowledge  of 
methods  and  varieties,  are  not  being 
trained  in  this  country  at  all.  When 
this  is  coupled  with  our  lack  of  re¬ 
search  and  properly  directed  scientific 
training  it  would  seem  high  time  for 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  horticulturists  to  bring  about 
a  reorganization  in  the  right  direction. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  contem¬ 
plated  horticulture  as  a  profession  let 
me  address  a  few  remarks : 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
endeavored  to  place  before  you  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  not  with  a  view  to  discourage¬ 
ment  or  with  a  wish  to  destroy,  but 
with  the  idea  of  setting  you  thinking 
along  lines  of  improved  methods,  of 
greater  opportunities,  and  increased 
effort  and  efficiency  in  your  chosen 
field. 

To  be  successful  in  your  calling  you 
who  seek  to  be  horticulturists  should 
first  of  all  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  your  profession  embraces ;  its 
status  in  the  welfare  of  man;  its  pre¬ 
sent  stage  of  advancement  as  com- 
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pared  with  other  professions  •  its  ulti¬ 
mate  possibilities  of  improvement ;  your 
own  relation  to  it,  and  your  abilities 
in  that  direction;  and  the  demands 
which  the  profession  will  make  upon 
you,  and  your  willingness  to  equip 
yourself  for  better  service. 

Horticulture  is  not  only  the  mere 
growing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers,  it  is  a  far  broader  thing,  it  is 
the  co-ordination  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
soil  activities  and  plant  growth,  and 
the  successful  horticulturist  of  to-mor¬ 
row  must  have  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  his  species  and  his  varieties,  but  a 
clear  and  working  conception  of  the 
sciences  of  soils,  plant  nutrition,  patho¬ 
logical  conditions,  the  laws  of  hered¬ 
ity  and  cytological  phenomena,  etc.,  as 
related  to  plant  growth,  and  he  must 
further  be  able  to  marshal  the  facts 
and  principles  of  these  sciences  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  obtains  in  their  prac¬ 


tical  application  the  greatest  possible 
commercial  efficiency. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  upon  you  men 
of  horticulture  to  redouble  your  efforts 
in  acquiring  a  good  grounding  in  the 
sciences.  We  still  have  a  need  for 
more  well  trained  horticultural  special¬ 
ists.  The  pure  scientist  necessarily 
narrow  in  his  vision  and  training  is 
better  equipped  for  deeper  research  in 
a  narrow  field  than  you,  but  without 
your  knowledge  of  practice,  of  species, 
of  varieties,  your  general  knowledge 
and  familiarity  of  all  the  applied 
sciences  of  your  profession  the  results 
of  his  investigations  are  of  little  value. 

You  are  the  co-ordinators,  the  men 
who  must  work  out  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  either  in  co-operation  with 
the  pure  scientist  or  by  yourselves. 

Yours  is  a  great  profession.  It  em¬ 
braces  much  that  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  fulfils  an  indispensable  part  in 
the  welfare  of  the  universe. 


“RE  CONVERSAT” 

Year’  28  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  this  year’s 
Conversat,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  night,  January  28. 

Burton  Tills’  eleven  piece  broadcasting  orchestra,  from  Toronto, 
are  supplying  the  music.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ex-students.  Invitations  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
W.  A.  Davidson,  0.  A.  C. 
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Unwritten  History 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Enclosed  is  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  renew  my  subscription,  wiliich  I 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  pass  along  to 
the  proper  authority. 

Not  long  since  I  was  reading  in  Sat¬ 
urday  Night  the  musings  of  an  old  boy 
over  the  closing  of  the  Woodstock  Col¬ 
lege.  That  may  have  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing.  Possibly  also  a  reading  of  the 
very  nifty  pages  of  the  Review  induced 
a  comparison  with  those  days,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  your  dutiful  subscriber 
was  a  member  of  the  staff.  I  well  re¬ 
call  that  what  proved  to  be  a  real 
“hit”  was  a  series  of  unwritten  his¬ 
tories  from  older  graduates,  led  off  I 
think,  by  ex-President  Creelman.  I 
think  part  of  them,  as  written  by  him, 
were  re-printed  last  year.  At  any  rate, 
I  fell  to  thinking  how  much  of  the 
stuff  that  lives  longest  in  memory 
never  sees  print,  and  on  a  later  Sunday 
morning  I  sat  down  to  the  Corona  and 
wrote  what  is  here  enclosed,  later  put¬ 
ting  it  aside  as  a  very  incomplete  thing, 
not  worth  bothering  with. 

A  few  days  since  I  happened  to  show 

it  to - — now  stationed 

at - ,  and  he  was  disposed  to 

insist  that  it  be  sent  in.  So  here  it  is. 
Do  what  you  like  with  it,  subject  to  the 
need  that  it  and  those  following  it,  if 
any,  should  be  printed  as  anonymous. 
I  think  they  would  be  much  better  that 
way.  And,  having  four  girls  getting 
ready  for  Macdonald,  I  am  not  anxious 
to  set  before  them  in  print  any  record 
which  might  later  rebound  on  myself! 

Why  I  say  that  this  is  unsatisfactory 
is  that  it  fails  to  include  such  episodes 
as  those  concerning  the  night  when  a 
certain  sheep  was  duly  hanged  from 
the  tower  flagstaff  by  a  delegation 
headed  by  one  who  is  now  president 


of  Ontario’s  largest  creamery  combina¬ 
tion  and  able  to  draw  a  six  figure 
cheque ;  nor  the  other  time  when  after 
Hallowe’en  a  certain  piece  of  bedroom 
equipment  dangled  in  the  breeze  of 
Sunday  from  the  same  flag-staff  (and 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
verted  on  top  of  it,  in  fact,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  it  was),  and  John  Squirrell 
and  Dr.  Mills  had  the  time  of  their  later 
lives  trying  to  get  it  down.  There  is 
also  the  long  line  of  stories  associated 
with  “shop”  and  the  late  James  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  the  cider  mill  he  made  only 
to  find  that  his  own  orchard  was  duly 
“cleaned”  and  the  resultant  product 
cached  in  the  greenhouse  basement, 
later  to  be  found  to  have  a  kick  which 
brought  disaster  to  one  who  is  now 
one  of  Cobalt’s  leaders.  But,  someone 
else  can  tell  these. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Now  that  the  O.A.C.  has  been  em¬ 
powered  to  hold  its  own  convocations 
and  have  degrees  conferred  on  its  own 
campus,  the  old-timer  is  minded  to 
agree  that  the  world  moves.  It  seems 
a  far  cry  to  the  day,  say  June  10,  1898, 
when  one  of  the  B.S.A.’s  was  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  wearing  a  pair  of  the 
then  new  tan  shoes  of  a  very  pronounc¬ 
ed  shade.  As  he  knelt  before  the  late 
Principal  Loudon,  these  shoes  showed 
from  below  his  gown  and  the  galleries 
were  a  roar  of  imitations  of  the  voice 
of  a  hungry  calf.  It  may  have  been 
funny  but  it  was  very  trying  on  the 
candidate.  Of  course,  it  was  part  of 
the  game,  played  all  the  harder  because 
the  occasion  followed  a  long  period  of 
examinations  on  papers,  set  by  persons 
one  had  never  seen  and  written  under 
nom-de-plumes  which  sealed  the  secre- 
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c y  of  the  occasion.  A  veil  may  well 
be  drawn  over  the  ensuing  days  until 
the  reports  came  out  as  each  man  won¬ 
dered  how  he  would  face  at  home  the 
parents  whose  labor  had  provided  the 
wherewithal  for  three  years  at  Guelph, 
eked  out  by  farm  labor,  in  case  he  fail¬ 
ed,  and  how,  moreover,  he  could  hope 
to  regain  respectability  in  a  critical 
neighborhood  not  so  favored  with 
higher  education.  Yes,  it  was  some 
strain,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
resultant  conferring  of  degrees  was  a 
joyous  occasion,  even  if  the  borrowed 
gowns  were  a  menace  to  every  move¬ 
ment.  And,  when,  following  the 
ceremony  itself,  the  class  foregathered 
with  the  photographer,  still  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  gowns,  and  the  camera  proceed¬ 
ed  to  create  a  record  for  handing  down 
to  posterity,  it  was  a  great  day.  Very 
likely  most  of  the  favored  or  success¬ 
ful  have  never  worn  a  gown  since,  and 
never  will.  It  was  “one  of  'Flame’s 
little  days,”  surely  enough.  And  now 
the  spectacular  lighter  side  may  be 
taken  as  a  memory.  The  world  moves. 

A  recent  Review  article — two  arti¬ 
cles  facing  each  other,  in  fact — recalls 
also  that  the  student  view-point  does 
not  change.  One  of  the  said  articles 
had  to  do  with  decorum,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  other  the  student  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  teachers.  Both  have  always 
been  live  topics  and  as  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  fade  into  the  years  each  old- 
timer  becomes  the  more  convinced  that, 
whether  all  the  brains  of  all  the  classes 
reached  par  in  his  year,  the  devilment 
surely  did. 

The  class  entering  in  October,  1895 
may  or  may  not  have  been  covered  with 
scholastic  glories.  It  was,  in  numbers, 
one  of  the  smaller  years,  coming  be¬ 
tween  two  “boom”  periods  in  attend¬ 
ance.  But  they  were  huskies.  What 
they  lacked  in  numbers  they  made  up 


in  avoirdupois.  And  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  patronized.  One  remermbers 
well  the  day  when  the  old  botanical 
laboratory,  shared  by  Professors  Pan¬ 
ton  and  Hutt,  was  reached  by  a  stair 
with  a  square  turn  on  the  landing.  The 
second  year  were  detained  by  Prof. 
Pan  ton,  long  since  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Undoubtedly  the  first  year 
should  have  waited,  possibly  they 
would,  had  they  known  of  the  delay. 
But  the  two  crowds  met  on  the  stairs 
and  a  scrap  ensued.  That  someone 
wasn’t  killed  remains  a  mystery  to  this 
day.  The  face  of  Prof.  Panton  was  a 
study  in  frozen  horror  but,  through  it 
all,  there  was  no  bad  feeling — just  a 
disinclination  to  be  patronized.  Later 
on  the  same  class  would  playfully  sur¬ 
round  the  dignified  third  year  and  in¬ 
sist  on  them  accompanying  them  to 
their  lecture,  or,  at  least,  to  the  door. 
One  day  the  said  third  year,  while 
changing  classes,  caught  two  or  three 
first  year  men  behind  the  main  bod}^ 
and  proceeded  to  retaliate.  At  that 
time  the  central  heating  system  was 
being  installed  and  a  wide  and  deep 
clay  ditch  ran  along  from  the  main 
building  behind  the  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  gymnasium.  When  the 
reinforcements  got  into  action,  that 
section  of  the  grounds  suggested  high 
angle  fire  with  lyddite,  accompanied 
by  bayonet  practice  at  close  quarters. 

The  interesting  thing  was  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  new  men  each  year  at 
farm  labor.  At  home  they  would  have 
woiked  with  a  will  beyond  a  doubt. 
At  Guelph  they  started  to  do  the  same. 
But,  as  the  days  passed,  the  waste  of 
energy  thus  indicated  reduced  itself  to 
a  systematic  effort  at  seeing  how  little 
could  be  “got  by”  with.  Frank  Ben¬ 
son,  farm  foreman,  understood  boys 
pretty  well,  much  better  than  his  brief¬ 
time  successor,  one  Muirhead,  who 
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came  to  grief  while  trying  to  direct  a 
large  body  of  students  picking  up  pota¬ 
toes  about  where  the  new  dairy  build¬ 
ing  now  stands  to-day.  A  well-placed 
potato  just  back  of  the  ear  decided 
him  in  favor  of  a  less  strenuous  place. 
McGillivray,  dairy  cattle  foreman,  was 
a  gentle  and  devout  soul  and  what  was 
put  over  on  him  constituted  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  high  crime.  Jim  Boyle, 
the  dairy  operating  handy-man,  whose 
piece-de-resistance  was  a  cess  pool 
which  had  to  be  pumped  out  by  hand 
into  a  tank  wagon  and  then  hauled  out 
on  the  adjacent  meadows.  Jim  was  a 
real  guy  and  could  “soldier”  with  the 
best  of  us.  And  then  there  were  James, 
greenhouse  foreman,  he  of  the  cockney 
accent,  and  William  Squirrell,  garden¬ 
er-in-chief,  and  as  fine  a  spirit  as  ever 
breathed.  For  these  men  to  live 
amongst  the  boys  and  keep  the  faith 
with  Dr.  Mills  constituted  daily  prob¬ 
lems  in  diplomacy.  One  hopes  those  of 
them  who  have  not  yet  passed  from  us 
are  able  to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
things  at  this  distance. 

It  is  readily  sensed  that  residence 
problems  nowadays  present  fewer  prob¬ 
lems  and  not  the  least  influence  in  that 
direction  would  be  that  President  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  then  Resident  Master,  room¬ 
ing  at  the  hall  end  of  “Lower  Hunt.” 
Few  men  can  go  back  to  the  mornings 
when  all  foregathered  in  old  Number 
One  class-room  for  roll  call  and  pray¬ 
ers  without  having  then  been  able  to 
see  in  this  calm  young  man  the  logical 
some-day  president.  When  he  read 
there  was  a  respectful  silence  not 
always  in  evidence.  When  he  attended 
on  Sunday  mornings  to  listen  to  ex¬ 
cuses  for  evading  church  attendance  it 
required  a  hardened  sinner  to  stall 
successfully.  All  this  is  not  to  infer 
that  anyone  doubted  the  good  faith  of 
Dr.  Mills,  but  the  doctor  had  the  grey 


hair  and  massive  frame  to  properly 
inspire  respect  for  his  decisions,  which 
by  the  way,  were  always  accompanied 
by  the  feeling  that  he  was  trusting  you. 
This  rule  may  have  long  since  been 
discarded,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  that 
it  was  not  salutary  even  if  there  were 
occasions  when  a  refusal  to  excuse  was 
followed  by  a  successful  hiding  out 
from  John  Squirrell  and  a  lie  the  next 
morning  at  roll  call  which  brought  n© 
real  comfort  to  the  liar.  Discipline  is 
discipline. 

The  average  age  at  admission  must 
have  been  reduced.  The  personnel  of 
to-day’s  classes  looks  young,  very 
young.  Perhaps  they  would  resent 
being  told  this,  but  thirty  years  from 
now  it  will  sound  differently.  Be¬ 
sides,  one  gathers  that  fact  from  the 
small  part  now  plaj^ed  in  larger  college 
affairs  by  outside  politics  creeping  into 
the  student  body.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
general  election  was  a  period  of  not- 
too-well  suppressed  excitement.  One 
well  remembers  the  visit  of  Mr.  Lari¬ 
mer,  later  to  be  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  “le 
vieux  Cocq,  ”  then  plain  leader  of  the 
Ottawa  Opposition.  The  candidates 
were  the  late  James  Innes  and  the  late 
Christian  Kloepfer.  When  Laurier 
came  he  spoke  at  night  in  Victoria 
Rink,  going  first  to  an  hotel  near  the 
Bell  Organ  plant,  the  name  of  which 
has  gone  from  your  servant  entirely. 
The  college  boys  paraded  to  the  rink, 
sat  together,  and  led  the  cheering. 
I  alcr  the  horses  were  removed  from  the 
barouche,  (wonder  if  money  could  hire 
a  barouche  in  Guelph  to-day?)  a  rope 
attrC-ied,  and  the  leader  drawn  back  to 
his  hotel,  the  ride  past  the  curbing  of 
the  fountain  at  the  junction  of  Wynd- 
ham  and  Quebec  streets,  probably  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  his  closest  calls  in  a 
long  career.  He  then  shook  hands  with 
all  and  the  boys  returned  to  the  hill, 
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very  happy.  A  few  days  later  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  was  billed  to  speak  at 
an  afternoon  meeting  in  the  same  rink, 
and  it  was  at  once  suggested  that  the 
Laurier  reception  be  duplicated — no  one 
would  contend  to-day  that  any  other 
thought  entered  into  the  matter  than 
that  of  being  present  at  an  interesting 
function  in  proper  form.  But,  whether 
official  or  not,  and  that  is  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  word  presently  came  from  the  city 
that  the  boys  were  not  to  come.  After 
the  first  shock  of  surprise  negotiations 
were  opened,  explanations  made  and 
an  invitation  came.  Here  was  where 
the  evil  genius  of  bad  leadership  came 
in.  The  march  was  made  to  the  rink, 
and  the  same  seats  taken.  Later  the 
official  procession  went  through  the 
streets,  being  partially  made  up  of 
mounted  riders,  whose  horses  bore  yel¬ 
low  plumes  in  the  head-stalls.  The 
meeting  started.  Everyone  cheered  as 
before  and  when  Sir  Charles  sat  down 
after  an  effort  wonderful  for  a  man 
of  his  years,  he  was  cheered  again. 
And,  then,  there  was  hoisted  in  the 
boj^s’  front  the  same  banner  they  had 
carried  before:  “Laurier,  Mowat  and 
Victory,”  and  a  cheer  for  it  began. 
But  it  was  never  finished.  Rushed 
from  the  rear  there  began  a  hand  to 
hand  fight  which  no  one  having  wit¬ 
nessed  or  taken  part  in  will  ever  for¬ 
get.  The  noise  was  terrific.  Ladies 
fainted  everywhere.  The  side  doors  of 
that  rink  opened  as  if  by  magic  and 
the  two  fighting  bodies  flowed  out  into 
the  alley,  where,  with  the  help  of  the 
police  and  the  moral  effect  of  a  few 
black  eyes  and  broken  heads,  they  were 
separated.  The  boys  formed  up  and 
started  to  march  home.  The  mounted 
riders  formed  up  and  charged  the 
lines.  And  then  there  was  a  scrap 
which  made  the  rink  fight  seem  puerile. 
Horses  and  men  were  down  and  clubs 


swung  everywhere,  but  the  ranks  held 
and  the  boys  returned  to  the  college 
amidst  wild  excitement.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  bruises  began  to  ease,  summer 
examinations  came  on,  the  election 
came  along,  and  the  episode  blew  over. 
But  it  ended  a  period  of  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  conditions  and  it  may  greatly  be 
hoped  that  a  similar  event  could  not 
transpire  to-day — bad  judgment  on 
both  sides.  The  trained  man  always- 
wins  and  Captain  Clarke’s  drilling 
stood  by  the  students  that  day.  Exact 
truthfulness,  however,  requires  it  to  be 
added  that  for  the  few  days  remaining 
of  the  term  no  student  remained  down 
town  after  dark  unless  others  were 
along. 

On  an  earlier  occasion  an  episode 
savoring  of  the  ridiculous  comes  to 
mind.  Hockey,  as  to  matches,  was 
then  always  played  in  Victoria  Rink. 
If  the  college  won  the  boys  marched 
home  on  the  sidewalk.  If  they  lost 
they  took  the  middle  of  the  road.  One 
Saturday  night,  after  a  victory,  their 
progress  along  the  sidewalk  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Chief  of  Police  Randall,  and 
two  of  his  men,  who  suddenly  bobbed 
up  from,  seemingly  nowhere.  All  the 
boys  had  fish  horns  and  the  noise  was 
considerable  if  not  harmonious.  At  his 
order  to  leave  the  side-walk  one  Sis¬ 
sons  blew  a  horn  in  his  face  and  his 
men  were  crowded  aside.  The  march 
resumed,  but  there  was  another  scrap 
when  a  couple  of  boys  were  “arrest¬ 
ed.”  For  days  afterwards  the  slogan 
was:  “No  arrests  were  made!”  Discip- 
line,  whether  wisely  employed  or  not, 
had  won  the  day  again. 

The  repetition  of  this  word  “discip¬ 
line”  calls  to  mind  the  16th  Battery, 
old  “A”  Battery,  with  its  old  nine 
pound  muzzle  loading  guns,  raised  at 
the  college,  and  a  bodj^  always  worthy 
of  the  traditions  later  amplified  by 
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their  successors  in  France  and  now  im- 
perishably  recorded  in  the  Memorial 
Hall.  At  that  time  amongst  the  sub¬ 
alterns  was  John  McCrae,  later  to  be¬ 
come  the  author  of  “In  Flanders 
Fields,”  and  his  brother  Tom,  two  as 
fine  officers  and  gentlemen  as  ever 
Avere.  In  John,  who  could  maintain 
discipline  without  the  least  show  of 
authority  beyond  a  personal  bearing 
which  once  encountered  could  never  be 
forgotten,  the  boy  was  always  upper¬ 
most.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  after 
a  winter  of  gymnasium  drill  and  a 
spring  season  of  standing  gun  drill, 
this  battery  always  went  into  camp 
ready  trained,  and  the  shoulders  of 
Capt.  Clarke  always  set  back  an  extra 
inch  as  the  boys  entrained  for  London, 
or  Niagara,  there  to  work  off  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  energy  under  the  boiling 
sun  while  awaiting  the  examination  re¬ 
sults.  These  were  the  days  when 
troops,  artillery,  wore  blue,  of  the 
heaviest  kind,  and  pith  helmets,  along 
with  enough  brass  work  to  keep  anyone 
fully  employed,  and  khaki,  with  lighter 
clothing  and  straw  hats,  had  not  been 
thought  of.  At  drill,  the  pill  box  cap 
was  worn,  and  the  way  those  boy's 
would  sunburn  and  peel  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  human  endurance.  At  drill,  at 


fuse  boring,  at  gun  laying,  at  camp  ath¬ 
letics  this  battery  was  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  rightly  so.  They  had  the 
training,  the  mental  back  ground,  the 
time,  the  physical  fitness  that  comes 
from  regular  habits.  One  blistering 
Dominion  Day,  (1897,  to  be  correct), 
they  came  at  night  from  camp  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  proceeded  to  Hamilton  for 
the  celebration  which  was  to  be  on  a 
very  lavish  scale,  except  that  the  enter¬ 
taining  commissariat  collapsed  com¬ 
pletely.  Nobody  slept  that  night  for 
there  was  neither  time  nor  place.  The 
street  parade  and  later  exhibition 
drills  were  done  in  a  way  to  single  out 
the  battery  from  everything  else  on 
the  grounds.  That  night  they  entrain¬ 
ed  again,  guns,  horses  and  all,  and 
reached  Guelph  at  1.30  a.m.,  there  to 
detrain  and  put  everything  away.  At 
the  long  last  Major  Davidson  called 
out:  “Boys,  I’m  proud  of  you.”  And 
the  hills  echoed  with  a  cheer.  All  in 
the  day’s  work. 

One  could  ramble  on  for  hours.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  our  earlier 
proposition  has  been  established,  that 
the  class  entering  in  October,  1895,  may 
not  have  included  many  future  pun¬ 
dits  but  thev  were  a  two-fisted  crowd. 
«/ 

Next ! 
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Greenkeeping 

By  C.  A.  Tregillus 


THE  scientific  study  of  grass  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  lawn  making  point 
of  view  has  received  considerable 
attention  within  the  last  few  years  fol¬ 
lowing  an  awakened  interest  in  outdoor 
sports.  The  average  person  attaches 
very  little  importance  to  lawn  mainten¬ 
ance.  Lawns  are,  one  might  say,  rather 
common  place  affairs,  requiring  no 
care  beyond  an  occasional  rolling  and 
mowing  or  affording  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
cuse  to  idle  away  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  with  the  water  hose.  A  delighted 
visitor  viewing  the  well  kept  lawns  at 
Oxford  asked  an  old  man  tending  them 
how  they  managed  it.  “Well,  he  said, 
“we  roll  ’em  and  mow  ’em  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  there  you  are.”  This  is 
the  verytrutli  in  part  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
alize  that  the  temperate  summers  and 
high  tumidity  of  England  were  just  as 
important  as  generations  of  rolling  and 
scything.  On  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent  we  have  not  this  natural  advan¬ 
tage  of  climate  and  if  we  wish  to  keep 
the  grass  in  a  condition  the  equal  of 
those  on  the  other  side,  artificial  manage¬ 
ment  is  essential. 

There  are  many  who  having  fair  suc¬ 
cess  with  private  lawns  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  management  of  a 
putting  green  is  identical  and  are  very 
much  surprised  when  placed  on  the 
grounds  committee  of  a  golf  club  to 
find  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
The  city  lawn  has  a  reasonable  chance 
to  live,  the  traffic  upon  it  is  light  and  the 
amount  of  top  growth  permitted  pro¬ 
vides  for  corresponding  depth  of  root. 
In  other  words  the  grass  is  subject  to  the 
same  treatment  as  a  field  not  too  heavily 
pastured  but  with  the  advantage  of  abun¬ 
dant  water  and  odd  doses  of  fertilizer. 
Lawns  of  this  sort  however,  would  be 


quite  unsatisfactory  for  such  purposes 
as  putting  greens  where  the  grass  is 
required  to  make  a  thick  and  compact 
mat  while  being  shaved  down  to  within 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  roots. 


The  Eighteen  Green  at  Jaspar  Park, 
Alberta,  a  perfect  putting  surface  vege¬ 
tated  from  Creeping  Bent  Stolons. — Cour¬ 
tesy  “Canadian  Golfer.’’ 

Since  grasses  vary  a  great  deal  in  their 
habis  of  growh,  longevity,  resistance 
to  abnormal  conditions,  diseases,  and  so 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  these  dif¬ 
ferences  and  select  those  that  are  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  required  of 
them.  On  football  and  baseball  fields, 
subjected  to  strenuous  wear  and  tear, 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  coarser  types  as 
also  on  the  fairways  of  golf  courses.  Such 
grasses  as  Kentucky  Blue  (Poa  pra- 
tense)  (L)  Canada  Blue  (Poa  compressa 
L),  Red  fescue  (Festua  rubra,  L)  and 
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Red  top  (Agrostis  stolonifera,  L,  var 
major)  are  well  suited  for  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
all  these  have  been  introduced  from  Eu¬ 
rope  but  they  have  been  so  long  in  this 
continent  that  they  might  he  considered 
thoroughly  naturalized  and  are  so  well 
distributed  that  under  many  circumstan¬ 
ces  will  of  themselves  take  possession 
of  fallow  land.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  sow  these  mixtures  and  thus  al¬ 
low  them  to  adapt  themselves  since  the 
different  species  prefer  varying  condit¬ 
ions  of  soil  textures,  richness,  and  loca¬ 
tion  and  so  forth.  By  the  studying  of  the 
soil  previous  to  seeding  a  mixture  may 
be  prepared  of  those  that  will  best  re¬ 
spond  and  the  unsuitable  ones  eliminat¬ 
ed. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  putting 
greens  and  bowling  greens  that  require 
extreme  fineness  of  texture  and  perfect 
continuous  surface.  Grasses  that  are 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  are 
what  the  agriculturist  calls  bottom  or 
sole  grasses.  The  Red  fescue  from  New 
Zealand,  commonly  known  as  Chewings 
fescue  (E.  rut>ra,  L  var.  Fallax)  is  well 
known  in  this  respect.  It  will  stand  a 
fair  amount  of  close  cutting  and 
makes  a  sward  of  surpassing  beau¬ 
ty.  It  does  not  creep  as  readily 
as  some  grasses  so  it  is  customary 
to  sow  a  quickly  growing  grass  with  it 
as  a  filler;  Red  Top  is  used  in  this  capac¬ 
ity.  Great  popularity  of  late  has  center¬ 
ed  on  the  Bent  grasses  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  they  are  considered  the  best 
turf  formers  we  have.  There  are  three 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  Genus  Ag¬ 
rostis,  all  native  to  this  continent  and  of 
little  agricultural  value.  Creeping  Bent, 
(A.  Stolonifera,  L  Var.  compacta)  is  a 
grass  found  along  streams  and  low  lying 
swamps  anywhere  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  almost  as  the  exclusive  spec¬ 
ies  because  of  its  ability  to  thrive  in 


soils  so  sodden  and  sour  that  others 
cannot  exist.  It  spreads  by  means  of 
trailing  stems  (Stolons)  that  send  out 
roots  at  the  joints  (nodes)  and  these 
stems  intertwine  so  freely  and  weave 
such  a  compact  mat  that  the  ground  is 
completely  monopolized.  This  faculty  is 
of  great  value  in  lawn  making  since  a 
continuous  turf  is  afforded  and  it  is 
practically  proof  against  weed  invasion. 
Creeping  bent  occurs  in  great  diversity 
of  form  and  colour  shade.  Some  are 
coarse  with  long  internodes  and  a  low 
proportion  of  leaf  and  stem,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  the  nodes  very  close  together 
and  a  high  proportion  of  leaves  to  stem. 
The  former  while  it  might  spread  more 
rapidly  is  not  desirable  as  weeds  might 
easily  lodge  in  the  more  open  turf  that 
it  makes.  Strains  of  this  grass  that  po- 
sess  desirable  qualities  have  been  iso¬ 
lated,  named,  and  propogated  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way. 

Creeping  bent  is  a  very  sparse  seed¬ 
er  and  up  until  this  year  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  procure  the  pure  seed.  In  conse¬ 
quence  it  is  handled  commercially  in  the 
green  sod  and  new  surfaces  are  “vege¬ 
tated”  by  cutting  the  turf  into  small 
pieces  and  scattering  it  over  the  ground. 
The  stolons,  covered  lightly  with  earth 
or  compost  and  watered  regularly  ^  will, 
within  a  short  time,  take  root  in  the  soil 
and  after  two  or  three  months  will  have 
the  appearance  of  a  lawn  of  some  sea¬ 
sons  standing.  When  vegetating  small 
areas  the  grass  is  pulled  apart  by  hand 
or  cut  with  shears  but  on  large  projects 
it  is  customary  to  cut  the  sod  into  long 
strips  and  put  it  through  a  silo  filler  or 
cutter.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  spread 
at  the  approximate  rate  of  one  foot  of 
original  turf  to  ten  square  feet  of  pre¬ 
pared  surface  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  a  newly  planted  piece  of  bent 
spread  to  thirty  or  forty  times  its  orig¬ 
inal  area  in  one  season. 
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There  is  the  Rhode  Island  Bent  also 
called  Brown  Top  (A.  Tenuis,  L).  This 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  Maritime  prov¬ 
inces  especially  on  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land.  It  does  not  spread  over  the  ground 
with  the  ease  of  Creeping  Bent  but 
presents  more  the  appearance  of  Red 
Top  except  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  very  marked  around  flowering 
time.  Browntop  is  smaller  and  finer  than 
Redtop  and  is  more  permanent  when 
closely  cut.  It  makes  a  very  fine  sward. 
Brown  top  is  sold  on  the  Canadian  mar¬ 
ket  as  Colonial  Bent  and  it  fetches  a  very 


(A.  Canina,  L. )  This  is  the  finest  of  all 
turf  grasses  and  much  sought  after  by 
greensmen.  It  is  stoloniferous  but 
spreads  very  slowly  so  that  vegetating 
after  the  manner  of  Creeping  Bent  is 
not  feasible.  Hitherto  the  only  source 
of  seed  was  that  which  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  South  German  mixed  Bent,  a 
mixture  of  all  kinds  including  Redtop. 
Last  year  however,  a  pure  stand  of  this 
beautiful  grass  was  found  on  Prince 
Fdward  Island  and  it  is  hoped  that 
shortly  it  will  be  obtainable  in  Commer¬ 
cial  quantities. 


Scene  on  the  Course  of  the  Toronto  Golf  Club. — Courtesy  “Canadian 

Golfer.” 


fancy  price.  This  seed  is  none  other  than 
Brown  top  which  was  taken  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  New  Zealand  a  century  ago. 
When  the  Scotch  Canadian  Fisherman- 
farmers  went  out  there  to  settle,  their 
mattresses  were  stuffed  with  the  wild 
hay  which  on  arrival  was  thrown  out. 
The  seed  germinating,  formed  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  profitable  industry. 

A  third  bent  grass  and  one  that  may 
y-et  supersede  the  others  is  Velvet  Bent 


There  are  other  grasses  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  bunchy  nature  are  used 
for  specific  purposes.  Prominent  among 
these  is  Sleeps  (Festuca  ovina,  L.)  This 
short  growing  bunchy  grass  makes  ad¬ 
mirable  rough  for  golf  courses.  Shade 
loving  grasses  as  Rough  Stalk  Meadow 
grass  are  also  used  in  a  small  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  grass  in 
the  condition  required  to  make  a  good 
putting  surface  without  constant  care. 
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During  the  season  of  most  rapid  growth 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  cut  the 
putting  greens  every  day  and  some  are 
obliged  to  be  cut  twice  in  order  to  take 
off  the  equal  of  the  previous  24  hours 
increase.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  course  of  a  season  three  feet  of 
solid  green  material  is  taken  off  the 
average  green.  This  means  a  very  se¬ 
vere  drain  upon  the  plant  food  resourc¬ 
es  of  the  soil  and  one  which  many  fail 
to  realize.  Therefore  in  order  to  make 
the  grass  grow  in  a  strong  and  vigorous 
manner  the  soil  must  be  kept  continuous¬ 
ly  enriched  to  provide  the  necessary 
food.  This  plant  food  is  largely  supplied 
in  the  form  of  compost  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  in  good  practice  by  gard¬ 
eners  and  greenhouse  men,  and  is  spread 
as  a  thin  layer  over  the  grass  from  time 
to  time.  On  some  greens  it  is  not  unusual 
to  add  these  dressings  every  two  or  three 
weeks  while  others  do  it  twice  a  year 
but  the  general  practice  is  about  once  a 
month. 

In  addition  to  the  compost  further 
plant  food  must  be  added  to  keep  the 
turf  young  and  green.  Since  the  grass 
must  not  be  encouraged  to  form  flower 
heads  or  seed  the  added  plant  food  is 
mostly  of  a  nitrogenous  character. 
The  weed  problem  is  a  very  vital  one  in 
Greenkeeping.  The  presence  of  foreign 
plants  show  up  very  conspicuously  on  a 
closely  cut  surface  and  besides  making 
the  area  unsightly  will  destroy  the  even 
texture  of  the  grass  surface.  On  the 
putting  green  it  is  essential  that  the  sur¬ 
face  be  true  and  even  so  that  the  ball 
will  move  only  under  the  influence  of 
the  stroke  without  deflections  or  de- 
celleration  due  to  varying  quality  of  the 
mat  it  is  rolling  over.  The  speed  and 
direction  of  a  golf  ball  is  easily  influenc¬ 
ed  by  weeds,  clover  or  grasses  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  Consequently,  a  perfect 
green  is  one  that  has  an  even  weight  or 


texture  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

There  are  many  methods  of  removing 
weeds,  the  oldest  being  the  strong  arm 
and  back-breaking  job  of  spudding  them 
out.  While  this  is  still  resorted  to> 
science  has  devised  other  means  of  at¬ 
tack  such  as  stinging  or  spraying  with 
caustic  chemicals  or  creating  soil  condi- 
ions  that,  while  encouraging  grass^  are 
unsuitable  for  weeds.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  worst  weeds  as  dandelion, chick- 
weed,  plantain,  and  also  clover,  thrive 
in  a  sweet  or  alkaline  soil  but  weaken  in 
sour  or  acid  soils.  Most  of  the  finest 
turf  forming  grasses  on  the  other  hand 
seem  unaffected  by  fairly  extreme  acid¬ 
ity.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact  it  has 
become  the  practice  to  use  fertilizers 
leaving  an  acid  residue  in  the  soil  so 
that  such  soil  acidity  may  be  brought 
about  artificially.  How  far  this  can  be 
carried  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  cases  are  common  where 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  Ammonia  Sulphate 
have  been  applied  to  an  area  of 
fiv  thousand  square  feet  or  less  in 
one  season  of  five  months.  This  figures 
out  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  per 
acre.  It  requires  care  and  discretion  to 
make  such  concentration  without  injury 
to  grass.  One  obvious  result  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  ground  so  heavily  is  that  the 
turf  is  forced  to  such  an  extent  that 
weeds  are  effectively  crowded  out.  The 
encroachment  of  weeds  is  an  almost 
certain  indication  of  declining  fertility  of 
soil. 

A  healthy  vigorous  turf  is  also  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  prevention  against  disease  infec¬ 
tion  and  should  disease  appear  will  as¬ 
sist  materially  in  recovery.  The  study 
of  turf  diseases,  bacterial  and  fungal  is 
a  comparatively  new  field  and  new  or¬ 
ganisms  are  coming  under  observation 
that  hitherto  have  been  unnoticed.  It  is 
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becoming  the  practice  to  disinfect  the 
grass  and  soil  periodically  throughout 
the  summer. 

Further  there  are  many  pests  that 
are  ever  ready  to  mar  an  otherwise  per¬ 
fect  sward,  Worms  perhaps  will  head 
the  list,  they  can  be  destroyed  but  will 
be  back  again  within  a  short  time  un¬ 
less  a  poison  for  them  is  worked  into 
the  ground  prior  to  seeding  or  sodding. 
Ants  are  another  nuisance,  the  worst  of 
anything  because  they  are  harder  to  man¬ 
age  and  their  hills  do  more  damage 
than  do  the  casts  thrown  up  by  the 
worms.  The  large  white  grub  is  not  much 
of  a  menace  but  to  the  south  the  small 
white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  is  a  serious  pest.  Moles  are  troub¬ 
lesome  in  some  parts  and  rabbits  and 
at  times  crows,  swans  etc.,  do  their  quo¬ 
ta  of  injury. 

So  altogether  the  job  of  superintend¬ 
ing  a  course  of  18  holes  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  standard  golf  links  is  no  simple 


matter.  The  average  course  covers  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Thirty  or 
forty  acres  require  only  occasional 
attention-  such  as  cutting  with  the  hay 
mower  once  or  twice  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  fairways,  from  sixty  to  seven¬ 
ty  five  acres,  are  mown  regularly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rate  of  growth.  The  greens 
with  attendant  bunkers  may  have  a  tot^l 
area  of  only  six  or  seven  acres  but  cost 
from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  maintenance  bill.  Considering  that 
it  may  cost  any  figure  up  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  maintain 
a  course  in  match  condition  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  clubs  are  looking  for  technically 
trained  men  to  manage  the  efficient  ex¬ 
penditure  of  such  sums-  Realizing  that 
the  demand  will  surely  come?  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  in  the  United  States  have 
special  courses  equipping  men  for  this 
sort  of  work. 


The  18>th  Fairway,  Ashbourne  Golf  Club,  Halifax,  N.S. — Courtesy 

“Canadian  Golfer.’’ 
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The  Relationship  of  Method  to  Result 
in  Forage  Crop  Experiments 

By  GS-.  P.  McRostie,  Ph.D. 


THE  mill  of  agricultural  workers 
is  steadily  grinding  out  bulle¬ 
tin  after  bulletin,  pamphlet  af¬ 
ter  pamphlet,  and  press  article  after 
press'  article.  As  a  result  a  con¬ 
fusing  array  of  data  confronts  the 
seeker  after  truth  in  most  phases 
of  matters  agricultural.  Text  books 
also  abound  in  references  to  pub¬ 
lications  treating  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  problems  being  discussed. 

The  wide  differences  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  relative  values  of  varieties 
or  agricultural  practices  cannot  help 
but  be  confusing  to  the  student  seek¬ 
ing  after  information  that  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  applied  to  the  particular 
problems  of  any  locality.  The  fact 
that  the  large  percentage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  bulletins  are  published  by  Am¬ 
erican  workers  tends  to  aggravate  the 
condition  just  mentioned.  There  are, 
however,  certain  well  defined  reasons 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  variance  in 
the  published  agricultural  data.  A 
few  of  these  reasons  I  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  the  present  time. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  travelling  through  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  vast  amount  of  variation  that 
exists  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Even  a  day’s  travel  on  the 
train  is  sufficient  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  provide  changes  great 
enough  that  one  might  easily  imagine 
himself  in  a  different  country.  This 
continent  is  divided  into  a  great  many 
agricultural  zones  whose  soil  and  cli¬ 


matic  relationships  are  astonishingly 
different.  In  all  probability  this  fact 
is  responsible  for  the  major  part  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  results  re¬ 
ported  in  bulletins. 

The  practice  of  accepting  blindly  the 
published  data  from  any  experiment 
station  or  university  without  first  con¬ 
sidering  its  soil  and  climatic  relation¬ 
ships  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  data  being  con¬ 
sidered.  What  is  good  practice  for 
Vancouver  Island  in  the  matter  of 
variety  and  date  of  seeding  with  red 
clover  would  result  in  almost  total 
failure  with  this  crop  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  A  consideration  of  prime 
importance  in  reading  a  publication  is, 
therefore,  the  co-relation  of  the  data 
presented  with  its  proper  agricultural 
zone. 

Even  within  an  agricultural  zone 
there  is  a  possibility  of  considerable 
variation  depending  on  soil  type  or 
local  influences  different  from  the 
average  of  the  zone  concerned.  If  by 
any  chance  an  experiment  is  located 
under  conditions  appreciably  different 
from  the  district  which  it  is  supposed 
to  represent,  its  published  results  may 
not  be  applicable  because  of  this  dis¬ 
turbing  influence.  In  the  case  of  bien¬ 
nial  or  perennial  forage  crops  where 
winter  hardiness  is  of  prime  importance 
the  interpretation  of  this  quality  may 
be  influenced  by  just  such  local  irre¬ 
gularities  as  have  been  mentioned. 
The  location  of  the  test,  plots  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  area,  or  on  a  prominence  unduly 
exposed  to  the  sweeping  winter  winds. 
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may  result  in  data  which  would  not  be 
applicable  under  average  conditions. 

The  published  forage  crop  data,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  experiments  where  hardi¬ 
ness  is  concerned  should,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  contain  assurance  that  the  location 
of  the  experimental  area  was  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  district. 

Investigations  conducted  during  the 
past  few  years  at  the  Central  Experi¬ 
mental  farm,  Ottawa,  have  included 
numerous  tests  of  the  effect  of  various 
methods  of  conducting  field  tests  on 
the  results  obtained.  Our  finding  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  method  of 
conducting  an  experiment  has  a  very 
appreciable  influence  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  results  which  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  phase  of  this  work  which 
we  investigated  was  the  influence  of 
including  the  border  foot  in  compara¬ 
tive  test  plots  of  various  forage  crops. 
Reference  to  the  results  obtained  in  this 
connection  with  a  number  of  strains 
of  western  rye  grass  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  point.  The  grass  in  question 
is  self  fertilized,  consequently  the 
strains  were  practically  pure  lines,  thus 
we  would  not  expect  differences  to  oc¬ 
cur  due  to  individual  variations  within 
the  strain.  All  of  the  lots,  the  data 
concerning  which  will  be  reported  in 
the  accompanying  table,  were  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  field  from  cold  frames 
and  were  spaced  one  plant  in  every  six 
inch  square.  Exactly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  were,  therefore,  present 
in  each  lot  considered. 


TABLE  NO.  1 

Western  Rye  Grass  Strains  Grown  in 

1924 

Yield  per  Thousand  Plants  (absolutely 


dry  weght) 

Outside 

Inside 

Difference  in 

vain 

plants 

plants 

p.c.  of  inside 

No. 

Grams 

Grams 

plant  yield 

6 

174.1 

147.8 

17.79 

7 

177.9 

157.0 

13.31 

9 

240.2 

178.6 

34.49 

11 

238.6 

183.6 

29.95 

14 

167.7 

158.4 

5.87 

18 

191.7 

176.7 

8.48 

28 

241.9 

180.2 

34.23 

36 

249.2 

161.7 

54.11 

An  examination  of  table  number  one 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  outside 
plants  have  given  a  very  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  because  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  two  foot  cultivated 
paths  which  surrounded  these  plots. 
The  significant  figures  in  this  table, 
however,  are  the  differences,  reported 
in  per  cent.,  which  occur  between  the 
outside  and  inside  plant  yields.  If 
these  differences  were  uniform  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  border  plants  would  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  relative 
standing  of  the  different  strains.  As  it 
is  the  relative  standing,  which  is  the 
important  consideration  in  variety 
tests,  their  inclusion  under  such  cir- 
cumstaces  would  not  be  misleading. 
In  view  of  the  differences  which  actu¬ 
ally  exist,  however,  which  differences 
range  all  the  way  from  approximately 
six  per  cent  in  the  case  of  strain  num¬ 
ber  fourteen,  to  fifty-four  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  strain  number  thirty-six, 
it  can  be  readily  understood,  that  the 
relative  placings  of  the  strains  would 
be  very  considerably  altered  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  border  plants.  Two 
stations  testing  the  same  strains,  one 
of  which  included  the  border,  the  other 
including  the  border  foot,  would  get 
entirely  different  results.  Such  results 
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would  not  signify  the  relative  value 
of  the  strains  in  question  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  district,  but  rather  differences 
depending  entirely  on  the  method  of 
conducting  the  experiment. 

Data  secured  from  comparative  test 
plots  of  red  clover,  alalfa  ad  mixtures 
of  various  grasses  and  clovers  also  in¬ 
dicate  that  where  cultivated  paths 
surround  plots  the  inclusion  of  the 
border  foot  is  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  inaccuracy.  We  have  been 
told  that  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
as  each  plot  has  the  same  treatment 
and  has  equal  opporunity  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  cultivated 
pathways.  If  all  plants  of  the  same 
species  were  alike  in  their  habits  and 
morphological  structure,  such  a  con¬ 
tention  would  be  well  founded.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  as  we  have 
found,  in  common  with  many  other 
investigators,  that  plants  differ  widely 
in  their  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extra  moisture  and  plant  food  made 
available  by  the  cultivated  path.  A 
knowledge  of  how  comparative  test 
plots  were  treated  with  regard  to  the 


removal  or  retention  of  the  border  foot 
is  consequently  desirable  for  a  proper 
interpretation  of  forage  crop  results. 

Many  other  sources  of  variation 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as :  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  rate  of  seeding,  time  of  har¬ 
vesting,  etc.,  all  of  which  could  be 
shown  to  have  a  definite  hearing  on 
the  relative  results  obtained.  We  will 
only  say  in  connection  with  these 
that  we  should  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  just  how  the  experiment 
was  carried  out  with  regard  to  the 
practices  mentioned. 

The  final  consideration  which  we 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the 
relationship  between  the  criterion 
which  we  use  to  compute  our  yields 
and  the  result  obtained.  This  entails 
a  consideration  of  the  relative  merits 
of  green  weight,  field  cured  weights, 
and  absolutely  dry  matter  determin¬ 
ations  in  computing  yields.  The  very 
small  amount  of  material  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  table  will  give  us  some 
Idea  of  the  variation  which  exists  in 
these  different  methods  of  computing 
yields : 


TABLE  NO.  2 

Mixtures  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
Absolute  and  Relative  Yields :  Border  Excluded 
Yield  of  Plot  31=100 

Field  Absolute 


Plot 

Green  yield 

Relative 

Cured  hay 

Relative 

Dry  Weight 

Relative 

No. 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Yield 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Yield 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Yield 

27 

11 

236 

74.95 

9 

Lj 

588 

106.28 

o 

Lj 

1129 

94.37 

28 

12 

1356 

85.47 

2 

1147 

119.61 

2 

1483 

100.88 

29 

14 

1105 

98.10 

2 

1518 

128.24 

2 

1889 

108.35 

30 

14 

1761 

100.31 

2 

698 

109.18 

2 

1458 

100.42 

31 

14 

1668 

100.00 

2 

303 

100.00 

2 

1435 

100.00 

32 

15 

280 

102.06 

2 

317 

100.32 

9 

— J 

1510 

101.38 

33 

15 

403 

102.48 

2 

212 

97.89 

9 

1209 

95.84 

34 

17 

1847 

120.83 

2 

674 

108.62 

2 

1595 

102.94 

35 

17 

1603 

120.00 

9 

JJ 

533 

105.35 

2 

1602 

103.07 

36 

13 

427 

89.08 

2 

374 

101.65 

2 

1280 

97.15 
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The  yields  of  ten  plots  seeded  to 
mixtures  of  grasses  and  clovers  are 
shown  in  terms  of  the  green  weight, 
field  cured  hay  and  absolutely  dry  mat¬ 
ter  per  acre.  The  relative  yields  based 
throughout  on  the  yield  of  plot  thirty- 
one  are  also  included.  It  can  be  read¬ 
ily  seen  that  the  relative  placing  of 
these  different  plots  would  be  very 
materially  changed  depending  on 
whether  the  comparison  was  made  in 
terms  of  green  yield  per  acre,  field 
cured  hay  per  acre  or  absolutely  dry 
matter  per  acre.  As  the  feeding  value 
depends  on  the  amount  of  absolutely 
dry  matter  it  would  appear  that  con¬ 
siderations  based  on  field  cured  hay  or 
on  green  yields  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  misleading. 

The  iobtaining  of  absolute  dry 
weights  has  in  the  past  entailed  con¬ 
siderable  labour,  consequently  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  relative  weights  of  material 
dried  inside  to  approximately  a  con¬ 
stant  weight  has  been  fairly  common 
practice.  The  method  of  arriving  at 
these  constant  weights  has  an  apprec¬ 
iable  influence  on  their  accuracy.  A 
number  of  stations,  however,  appear  to 


have  worked  out  methods  in  this  con¬ 
nection  which  give  reasonably  reliable 
results.  For  the  making  of  compar- 
i.  ons  over  a  wide  range  of  country  it 
is  our  opinion  that  the  absolute  dry 
matter  content  is  least  liable  to  varia¬ 
tion  in  results. 

Even  using  the  absolute  dry  matter 
content,  however,  there  is  still  a  possib¬ 
ility  of  at  least  a  small  amount  of  var¬ 
iation  creeping  in.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  which  we  have  conducted  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  drying  the  shrinkage 
sample  and  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  between  the  time  of  extracting 
the  green  sample  and  its  oven  drying, 
influences  the  results  obtained.  Samp¬ 
les  which  we  have  immediately  dried 
have  on  the  average  contained  approx¬ 
imately  two  percent  more  dry  matter 
than  similar  samples  of  the  same  mater¬ 
ial  which  were  air  dried  previous  to 
being  oven  dried. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  data  is  avail¬ 
able  for  our  consideration  but  if  we  are 
to  arrive  at  its  true  significance  we 
must  do  so  in  the  light  of  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  how,  when,  where  and 
why  of  the  experiment. 
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The  Irish  Potato 

By  Paul  A.  Murphy 


TT  looks  as  if  the  age  of  romance, 
J  like  that  of  chivalry,  is  dying, 
if  not  dead.  Soon  all  the  cher¬ 
ished  beliefs  of  our  childhood  will 
be  exploded  or  explained  away,  and 
already  the  little  nut  tree  that  bore 
the  silver  nutmeg  and  the  golden 
pear  has  been  ascribed  to  the  exub¬ 
erance  of  a  nurseryman  when  pre¬ 
paring  his  annual  catalogue.  Sim¬ 
ilar  liberties  may  be  taken  at  any 
moment  with  the  likeable  King  Cole; 
and  perhaps  the  breed  of  Mary’s 
lamb  has  already  been  determined. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  potato. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Raleigh 
did  not  find  it  in  Virginia,  and,  a 
fortiori,  did  not  introduce  it  into 
Ireland;  that  he  did  not  plant  it  on 
his  estate  at  Youghl  (pronounced 
Yo-hal)  that  his  gardener  did  not 
serve  up  the  “apples”  at  table,  and 
discover  the  tubers  only  when  he 
was  ordered  to  throw  the  useless 
plant  away;  and  that  the  Irish  did 
not  learn  to  plant  the  prolific  tuber 
from  the  great  Favourite  himself. 
Exit  Raleigh.  Now  for  Drake. 

A  statue  has  been  erected  to 
Drake  in  Offenburg,  Germany,  as 
the  “introducer  of  the  potato  in 
Europe,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1580.”  This  is  the  whole  story  com¬ 
plete  to  the  date,  and  we  may  take 
it  that  the  careful  German  erectors 
were  quite  sure  of  their  ground,  and 
looked  up  their  history  books  to 
make  sure  it  was  not  1581.  George 
Birmingham  tells  a  delightful  story 
of  a  returned  American  descending 
on  an  isolated  western  Irish  village 
and  galvanising  the  inhabitants  into 
action  by  his  wonder  that  their  most 


famous  son  General  John  Regan,  a 
name  to  conjure  with  under  Southern 
Cross,  is  not  commemorated  in  his 
native  place.  Carried  away  by  his 
assurance,  and  ashamed  to  confess 
their  ignorance,  the  inhabitants 
erected  a  monument  to  the  great 
soldier  by  public  subscription,  and 
the  document  does  not  come  until 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  about  to  un¬ 
veil  the  memorial  to  the  mythical 
hero.  Can  it  have  been  that  an¬ 
other  cobbler  strayed  from  the  last 
and  the  straight  and  narrow  way — 
that  Offenburg  was  out-Koepenick- 
ed? 

This  is  the  second  demand  on  our 
credulity:  that  Francis  Drake  did 
not  introduce  the  potato,  either  on 
his  return  from  the  ciircumnaviga- 
tion  in  1580  or  in  1586,  when  he 
plundered  the  West  Indies  and  then 
repatriated  the  survivors  of  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  unfortunate  Virginian  colon¬ 
ists;  that  he  did  not  give  the  plant 
to  his  gardener;  that  his  gardener 
did  not  serve  up  the  “apples”  at 
table;  and  that  the  tubers  were  not 
discovered  when  the  useless  plant 
was  ordered  to  be  thrown  away. 
Alas  for  Drake:  Now  for  Hawkins. 

If  Tradition  is  not  now  ashamed 
to  life  her  head,  we  may  permit  her 
to  say  that  Hawkins,  the  slaver — 
his  crest  was  a  negro  in  chains — 
first  landed  the  potato  at  Galway 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  This 
is  not  a  German  story,  so,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  date  cannot  be  given. 
Hawkins  never  visited  Bogota, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  found 
the  potato,  but  he  got  “potatoes”  in 
Venezuela  in  1565  which  must  have 
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been  sweet  potatoes,  it  is  said,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  kind  existed  there. 
Consequently  we  are  again  asked  to 
believe  that  Hawkins  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  the  potato  to  North  America 
or  to  Europe.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  he  cannot  have  given  them  to 
his  gardener  (if  he  had  one,  which 
history  does  not  relate;  but  which 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  if  he 
had;  and  which  alternatively  he 
could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  no 
potatoes) ;  the  gardener  cannot  have 
served  him  the  “apples,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  destroyer  of  these  beautiful 
legends — the  beauty  of  which  is  that 
though  improbable  and  mutually  in¬ 
consistent  they  can  still  exist  side 
by  side — is  (of  course)  an  American 
(1.  Safford,  W.  E.  The  Potato  of 
Romance  and  of  Reality.  Journal  of 
Heredity,  Vol.  16,  1925),  and  a  very 
interesting  account  he  gives  of  their 
absurdities  and  their  origins.  In 
short  the  trouble  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  name  “potato”  was  first 
given  to  the  sweet  potato,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  West  Indies  among 
other  places  and  is  said  to  have 
been  known  in  Europe  long  before 
its  rival.  How  that  name  was  later 
transformed  to  another  plant  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
no  other  than  John  Gerard,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  author  of  the  famous  Herbal, 
published  in  1597.  Gerard  had  our 
present  potato,  Solaimm  tuberosum 
(tradition,  the  deceiver,  says  he  got 
it  from  Drake),  which  he  illustrates 
unmistakably,  but  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “Battata  of  Virginia 
or  of  the  Virginians,  otherwise  Pap¬ 
pus,”  pretending  to  have  received 
from  Virginia  the  original  tuber. 
Now  there  existed  at  that  time  in 
North  America  no  tuberous  Solan- 
um,  and  Solanum  tuberosum  itself 


was  not  introduced  for  another  120 
years,  or  so — but  of  that  lajter. 
There  did,  however,  exist  there  a 
tuberous  plant  Glycine  apios,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Leguminosa,  which  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  colonists  had  already  describ¬ 
ed  as  “a  kind  of  root  of  round  form, 
some  of  the  size  of  walnuts,  some 
far  greater,  which  are  found  in 
moist  and  marish  grounds  growing 
many  together  one  by  another  in 
ropes,  or  as  though  they  were  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  string”— the  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  native  North  American 
plant,  known  as  openawk,  and  some¬ 
times  as  groundnuts  or  Indian  pota¬ 
toes.  This  plant  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  some,  as  per¬ 
haps  in  that  of  Clusius;  and  Gerard, 
probably  quite  honestly,  connected  a 
tuber  acquired  in  some  unknown 
manner — possibly  one  he  did  not 
care  to  disclose — with  the  Glycine 
described  nine  years  before  from 
Virginia,  and  called  it  the  Virginia 
potato.  And  if  it  came  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  was  more  likely  to  have 
introduced  it  than  one  or  other  of 
those  famous  navigators,  Raleigh, 
Drake  or  Hawkins? 

Thus  the  plant  originally  brought 
to  Europe,  from  the  West  Indies 
probably,  as  Battata — the  sweet  po¬ 
tato,  lost  its  name  to  the  later  intro¬ 
duction  from  Peru  which  was  first 
known  as  Papas— the  “Irish”  pota¬ 
to;  and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  latter  to  the  Openawk  of  Virgin¬ 
ia,  it  was  assumed  by  Gerard  to  have 
originated  in  North  America. 

Safford  remarks,  bearing  on  the 
confusion  apt  to  arise  when  similar 
plants  from  different  countries  are 
compared,  that  “the  majority  of 
laymen  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  the  common  beans  of  America 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  classic 
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faba  of  the  Romans.”  The  same  is 
true  on  the  more  classical  ground 
of  Provence.  Fabre  conclusively 
proves  that  the  two  plants  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  for,  he  says,  even  if  Virgil  did 
not  give  a  date  for  sowing  beans 
which  would  inevitably  mean  the 
death  of  the  later  introduction  from 
frost,  it  must  be  perfectly  Clear  that 
the  latter  cannot  have  existed  in 
Roman  times,  else  the  comedians 
would  be  sure  to  have  mentioned  it 
for  its  characteristic  effects  when 
partaken! 

Safford’s  case  stands  or  falls  with 
his  statement  that  Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum  did  not  occur,  at  the  period  of 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  in 
North  America,  Mexico,  the  Carri- 
bean  Islands,  or  even  in  Venezuela, 
which  looks  like  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  argument.  Its  distribution 
was  confined  to  the  bleak  highlands 
of  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chili,  coming  down  to  the  sea  level 
in  its  southern  range.  The  history 
of  the  potato  is  fascinatingly  carried 
back  to  Safford  to  pre-historic  times 
by  means  of  the  food  preserved  in 
ancient  Peruvian  tombs,  and  by  very 
realistic  and  beautiful  vases  shaped 
like  the  tubers,  complete  to  the  eyes. 
The  plant  it  appears  is  so  long  in 
cultivation  that  it  does  not  now  oc¬ 
cur  wild. 

Who  then  introduced  the  potato 
to  Europe?  Some  Spaniard,  Saf¬ 
ford  says,  and  one  would  say  with 
right,  before  1585.  From  Spain  it 
spread  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
But  though  it  was  cultivated  in  Italy 
about  1585,  Ireland  is  the  real  foster- 
mother  who  first  took  the  stranger 
to  her  breast,  nursed  it  and  loved  it, 
and  sent  it  out  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe,  even  to  the  continent 


of  its  origin.  How  it  came  to  Ire¬ 
land  is  unknown,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  by  Spaniards  trad¬ 
ing  to  the  south  and  west  coasts  in 
wine,  hides  and  wool.  According  to 
Safford,  the  crop  was  cultivated  in 
the  Green  Isle  in  1663  at  latest.  We 
can  take  that  date  back  more  than 
another  fifty  years,  for  in  the  first 
decade  of  that  century  it  was  already 
a  field  crop — and  an  inconvenient 
one  at  that,  which  the  English  sold¬ 
iers  were  not  able  to  burn,  as  they 
could  the  corn  crops,  to  force  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  submission! 

The  climate  of  the  country  makes 
it  certain  that  these  potatoes  were 
Solanum  tuberosum,  but  there  are 
still  some  obscure  points — the  “com¬ 
mon  potatoes”  of  Gerard  and  the 
potatoes  Shakespeare  mentions. 
These  have  been  assumed  to  be  the 
sweet  potato — a  curious  conclusion 
since  the  plant  does  not  grow  in 
England,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  that 
the  other  potato  was  a  field  crop  in 
Ireland  during  Shakespeare’s  life¬ 
time. 

The  potato  actually  did  not  reach 
North  America  until  1719,  when 
Irish  emigrants  took  it  to  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  N.  H.  These 
poor  people  naturally  had  no  gard¬ 
eners  to  whom  to  give  the  tubers  to 
plant,  but,  being  kindly  folk,  gave 
them  to  their  neighbours.  Then  did 
“history”  repeat  itself  again.  The 
neighbours  tried  to  eat  the  “apples,” 
without  much  success,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  ground  was  ploughed 
that  the  tubers  and  the  mistake  were 
discovered. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  “Irish”  po¬ 
tato  is  not  much  a  mis-nomer,  al¬ 
though  it  is  Irish  only  by  adoption, 
and  the  potato  only  by  mistake. 
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Advances  in  Animal  Nutrition  During 

Past  Quarter  Century 

By  F.  B.  Morrison,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Assistant  Director,, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wisconsin 


ALTHOUGH  twenty-five  years  is 
but  a  brief  span  of  time  in  the 
history  of  many  nations,  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  largely  revolu- 
lionized  our  knowledge  of  animal  mi 
trition  and  stock  feeding. 

Indeed  the  developments  in  this  field 
of  science  have  been  just  as  marvelous 
as  1  he  development  of  the  automobile 
during  this  same  period,  the  evolution 
of  the  aeroplane,  or  the  remarkable 
discoveries  which  have  given  us  the 
radio.  However,  an  important  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every- 
one  has  adopted  the  automobile  as  a 
common  means  of  transportation  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  all  fast  adopt¬ 
ing  the  radio.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
farmers  have  failed  to  adopt  efficient 
methods  of  stock  feeding  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  progress 
during  this  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

These  men  do  not  realize  that  it  is  as 
absurd  to  feed  their  stock  in  1900  fash¬ 
ion  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  use 
to-dav  one  of  the  primitive  automobiles 
that  frightened  horses  and  pedestrians 
alike  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Balanced  Rations  in  1900 

Even  well  back  in  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury,  scientists  specializing  in  animal 
nutrition  had  appreciated  the-  basic 
fact,  often  ignored  by  farmers,  that  for 
efficient  and  profitable  production  live 
stock  must  secure  the  right  kind  of  raw 
materials  in  their  food  and  that  these 
materials,  protein  in  particular,  must 
be  supplied  in  proper  proportions. 

Since  Emil  Wolff,  the  German  chem¬ 
ist,  brought  out  his  feeding  standards 


in  1864,  there  was  for  nearly  half  a 
century  little  advance  in  the  knowledge 
concerning  the  nutrients  required  by 
the  different  classes  of  farm  animals. 
No  one  yet  Tad  appreciated,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  a  dairy  cow  needed  more  nu¬ 
trients  to  produce  each  pound  of  milk 
if  the  milk  was  high  in  butter  fat, 
than  she  required  if  her  milk  contain¬ 
ed  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  fat. 

The  old  Wolff  Standards  were  some¬ 
what  modified  by  Lehmann  in  1896. 
though  no  very  radical  changes  were 
made  at  that  time.  These  standards, 
which  were  known  as  the  Wolff -Leh¬ 
mann  Standards,  were  then  used  most 
widely  throughout  Europe,  and  also 
the  United  States  in  computing  ra¬ 
tions  for  live  stock  until  1915. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  scientific  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  was  made  by  Professor  T.  L. 
Haecker,  at  the  Minnesota  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  conducting  extensive 
experiments  with  cows,  he  found  that 
the  requirements  for  milk  production 
depended  not  only  on  the  amount  of 
milk  a  cow  produced,  but  also  upon 
the  fat  percentage  of  the  milk.  This 
seems  so  self  evident  to  us  to-day.  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  skilled 
chemists  had  previously  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  truth. 

As  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  1  nited 
States  developed,  naturally  many  in¬ 
vestigations  were  carried  on  to  deter¬ 
mine  more  efficient  methods  of  feeding 
farm  animals.  Gradually  much  data 
tvas  secured  which  showed  definitely 
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that  the  old  Wollf-Lehmann  feeding 
standards  recommended  a  much  larger 
amount  of  protein  for  certain  classes 
of  animals,  especially  dairy  cows  and 
fattening  animals,  than  was  actual'y 
needed  for  optimum  production.  Tn 
spite  of  these  more  or  less  isolated  ob¬ 
servations,  most  authorities  continued 
to  use  the  old  Wolff -Lehmann  feeding 
standards.  These  were  uneconomical, 
since  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
protein-ricli  feeds  were  more  expensive 
than  feeds  rich  in  carbohydrates. 

In  addition  to  these  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  various  experiment 
stations,  much  information  of  a  very 
great  theoretical  value  was  being  se- 
cured  in  investigations  on  the  energy 
value  of  feeds.  These  were  carried  on 
by  such  European  scientists  as  Kellner 
and  Fingerling,  and  especially  by  the 
late  Doctor  Armsby  in  this  country. 
The  latter  conducted  extensive  investi¬ 
gations  with  steers  by  means  of  the 
respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition. 

These  researches  upon  the  energy 
value  of  feeds  showed  definitely  that 
the  digestible  nutrients  in  roughages, 
which  are  high  in  fibre,  have  a  much 
lower  value  than  the  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  concentrates,  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  more  energy  is  lost  in  the 
so-called  “work  of  digestion”  in  the 
case  of  feeds  high  in  fibre. 

On  account  of  the  immense  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  the  determination 
of  the  energy  value  of  feeds,  data  of 
this  kind  can  be  secured  but  slowly. 
For  this  reason,  in  their  many  years  of 
painstaking  work  Kellner  and  Armsby 
together  were  able  to  make  determina¬ 
tions  on  less  than  thirty  individual 
feeds  or  concentrate  mixtures.  While 
these  values  are  helpful  in  estimating 
the  probable  net  energy  values  of  other 
feeds  not  yet  tested,  such  computed  re¬ 


sults  are  but  approximations. 

Moreover,  these  results  were  secured 
.  • 

chiefly  with  steers  and  later  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  rather  widely  diffec- 
mg  values  for  other  classes  of  animals. 
For  these  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  it  is  still  just  as  wise  to  com¬ 
pute  balanced  rations  upon  the  basis 
of  “digestible  nutrients”  as  to  com¬ 
pute  them  in  terms  of  1  ‘  net  energy.  ’  ’ 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned 
that  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  had  gradually  accumulated  much 
evidence  showing  that  the  old  Wolff  - 
Lehmann  Standards  were  not  econo¬ 
mical  as  applied  to  the  usual  American 
conditions.  Appreciating  this  fact,  the 
author  attempted  in  1915  to  combine 
in  a  set  of  standards  wThat  appear  ;d 
in  his  judgment  to  be  the  best  guides 
available  at  that  time  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  rations  for  various  classes  of 
animals.  The  recommendations  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  these  standards  were 
taken  from  many  sources.  For  the 
reasons  stated  previously,  the  stand¬ 
ards  were  expressed,  not  in  terms  of 
net  energy,  but  in  terms  of  digestible 
crude  protein  and  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients. 

These  standards  were  formulated, 
not  with  the  idea  that  any  set  of  feed¬ 
ing  standards  can  be  taken  as  hard 
and  fast  guides  to  live  stock  feeding, 
but  that  they  might  serve  as  approxi¬ 
mations  which  might  prove  useful  to 
those  desiring  to  compute  economical 
balanced  rations  for  farm  animals. 

How  Far  Can  Feeding  Standards  be 

Followed? 

Feeding  standards  give  no  recom¬ 
mendations  with  reference  to  several 
exceedingly  important  factors  of  nu¬ 
trition  discovered  during  recent  years. 
These  are  the  quality,  or  kind  of  pro¬ 
tein,  the  amount  and  kind  of  mineral 
matter,  and  the  amounts  of  the  differ- 
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ent  vitamines  which  are  needed  by  the 
various  classes  of  live  stock.  Our 
knowledge  of  all  of  these  recent  fac¬ 
tors  in  nutrition  is  yet  too  fragmentary 
to  express  in  the  terms  of  a  feeding 
standard.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  certain  of  these  nutritonal  factors 

* 

can  ever  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  future  feeding  standards. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge,  we  realize  that  these  other  fac¬ 
tors  are  just  as  important  in  a  success¬ 
ful  ration  as  the  amount  and  proportion 
of  protein.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
discovery  of  these  newer  factors  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  disregard  or 
minimize  the  fact  long  known,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein  must  be  supplied  in  a  ration  if 
efficient  results  are  to  be  secured. 

Quality  of  Protein  is  as  Important  as 
Amount  of  Protein 

One  of  the  most  important  advances 
in  our  knowledge  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  been  the  discovery 
of  the  importance  of  the  kind  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  in  stock  feeding.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  proteins  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds,  made  up  of  18  to  20  different 
amino  acids.  The  complexity  of  pro¬ 
teins  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  chem¬ 
ists  estimate  that  each  molecule  of  the 
various  plant  and  animal  proteins  has 
from  2,000  to  100,000  atoms. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  some 
proteins  contain  all  of  the  different 
kinds  of  amino  acids,  while  others  are 
incomplete  and  do  not  contain  certain 
of  these  “building  stones. ”  They 
have  furthermore  found  that  animals 
need  for  growth,  and  even  life  itself, 
all  of  these  different  amino  acids.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  can  not  manufacture 
in  their  bodies  any  missing  amino  acids 
from  other  amino  acids  in  their  food 
with  the  exception  of  certain  of  the  sim¬ 


pler  ones.  Therefore,  they  must  receive 
in  their  feed  an  ample  supply  of  all  of 
the  “ essential*’  amino  acids,  or  growth 
will  be  checked,  production  lowered, 
or  even  health  destroyed. 

Extensive  investigations  by  Osborne 
and  Mendel  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  chief  proteins  of  all  of  the  cereal 
grains  are  of  the  same  general  kind 
or  composition.  For  example,  zein,  the 
chief  protein  of  corn,  entirely  lacks 
certain  of  the  essential  amino  acids. 

On  account  of  this,  the  protein  mix¬ 
ture  supplied  by  any  single  grain  oT* 
any  combinations  of  grains,  is  too  low 
in  some  of  the  essential  amino  acids, 
which  a  young  animal  needs  to  build 
its  body  tissue,  or  which  a  cow  needs 
to  produce  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
investigations  show  that  milk  protein 
contains  all  the  amino  acids  in  good 
proportion  for  the  use  of  animals. 

At  the  present  time  much  carefu! 
work  is  being  done  in  various  labor 
tories  to  study  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  proteins  in  different  feeds.  These 
investigations  will,  without  question, 
throw  much  light  on  more  efficient 
ways  of  compounding  rations  for  live 
stock. 

As  an  example  of  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  experiments  carried  on  by  Mc¬ 
Collum,  Hart,  and  Steenbock,  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  may  be 
cited.  When  young  pigs  in  nutrition 
experiments  were  fed  only  corn,  wheat 
or  oats,  as  the  only  source  of  protein, 
thev  retained  in  their  bodies  for  grow+h 
only  23  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  protein 
in  their  feeds.  Timugli  linseed  meal, 
properly  used,  is  a  most  excellent  stock 
tied,  when  this  feed  was  used  as  the 
only  source  of  protein  in  a  ration,  it 
was  found  that  the  protein  was  of  even 
Poorer  quality  than  that  of  corn,  only 
17  per  cent  being  stored. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  skim  milk  66 
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per  cent,  of  the  protein  in  the  milk 
was  stored  by  the  pigs.  Purified  milk 
casein  was  nearly  as  efficient,  51  per 
cent  being  retained. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  variety 
will  of  itself  meet  any  deficiencies.  This 
is  an  unsafe  conclusion,  for  it  was 
found  that  a  mixture  of  one-third  each 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  was  only  a 
trifle  better  than  any  one  of  the  cereals 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
mixture  of  three-fourths  corn  and  one- 
fourth  linseed  meal  was  fed,  much 
better  results  were  secured  than  with 
either  corn  or  linseed  meal  alone,  37 
per  cent  of  the  protein  being  stored. 

Of  all  of  the  feeds  tested,  skim  milk 
was  the  most  efficient  supplement  to 
the  cereals.  Pigs  fed  1-3  lbs.  of  skim 
milk  with  each  pound  of  corn  store d 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  protein  in 
their  feeds.  Corn  and  tankage  and 
barley  and  tankage  also  were  efficient 
combinations,  though  ranking  some¬ 
what  below  corn  and  milk. 

Of  proteins  from  plant  sources,  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  that  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  rank 
high.  These  feeds  are  well  suited  to 
serve  as  supplements  to  the  cereal 
grains,  so  far  as  quality  of  protein  is 
concerned. 

Practical  feeding  experiments  con¬ 
do  eted  with  the  various  classes  of  farm 
animals  have  showui  clearly  that  the 
quality  of  protein  is  usually  of  much 
more  importance  in  feeding  growing, 
fattening  pigs  and  in  feeding  poultry 
than  it  is  with  other  classes  of  stock. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cattle,  she^p 
and  horses  consume  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  roughage  than  do  pigs  or 
poultry.  The  quality  of  protein  in 
roughage,  especially  in  legume  hay,  is 
much  better  than  that  in  the  cereals. 
Consequently,  when  these  classes  of 
animals  are  fed  legume  hay  as  a  con¬ 


siderable  part  of  their  roughage  allow¬ 
ance,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  proteins  sup¬ 
plied  by  various  protein-rich  supple¬ 
ments,  as  there  is  with  pigs  and  poid 
try. 

Protein  from  animal  sources  has  an 
especially  high  value  for  swine  and 
poultry  due  to  these  very  reasons.  In 
view  of  the  limited  supply  of  feeds  of 
animal  origin,  it  is  fortunate  indeed 
that  for  other  classes  of  animals,  after 
the  usual  weaning  age,  highly  efficient 
rations  may  readily  be  made  up  with¬ 
out  including  any  such  feeds. 

Mineral  Matter  Indispensable  in 
Rations 

Twenty-five  years  ago  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  mineral  content  of 
rations  fed  live  stock.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  stock  should  receive  com¬ 
mon  salt  (sodium  chloride)  in  addition 
to  the  amount  contained  in  their  usual 
feeds.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  development  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
requirements  of  live  stock. 

We  now  know  that  it  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  that  rations  contain  an  adequate 
amount  of  various  mineral  nutrients  as 
it  is  that  they  supply  plenty  of  protein. 
Fortunately,  Dame  Nature  has  provid¬ 
ed  for  humans  and  live  stock  as  well 
quite  adequately  with  reference  to 
mineral  matter.  The  foods  we  eat  and 
the  feeding  stuffs  we  furnish  live  stock 
contain  all  the  necessary  mineral  com 
pounds,  at  least  in  small  amounts. 
Moreover,  the  body  is  able  to  use  many 
of  these  compounds  over  and  over, 
taking  them  back  into  the  circulation 
after  having  been  once  used. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus  May  be 
Lacking 

Since  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  skeleton  consists  of  cal¬ 
cium  (lime)  and  phosphorus,  these 
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mineral  compounds  are  most  apt  to  be 
lacking,  in  addition  to  common  salt, 
in  the  usual  rations  fed  to  live  stock. 
A  lack  of  these  two  minerals  is  especi¬ 
ally  apt  to  occur  in  the  case  of  young 
growing  animals,  which  need  an  abund¬ 
ance  for  developing  their  skeletons,  and 
for  dairy  cows,  which  are  using  a  large 
amount  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in 
making  milk.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss,  in 
the  confines  of  this  paper,  the  great 
amount  of  important  work  which  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  on  the  min¬ 
eral  requirements  of  live  stock.  As 
an  example  of  the  importance  of  these 
investigations  in  practical  live  stock 
feeding,  there  may  be  mentioned  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  carried  on 
continuously  since  1908,  by  Professor 
Hart  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station  with  growing 
heifers  and  dairy  cows. 

In  these  trials  it  lias  been  found  that 
when  cows  are  fed  straw  for  roughage 
along  with  grain  and  grain  by-pro¬ 
ducts,  they  usually  produce  dead  or 
weak  calves.  Young  heifers  raised  on 
such  rations  even  fail  to  grow  norm- 
allv.  and  in  some  cases  suffer  from 

t/  j 

nervous  breakdowns. 

For  a  few  vears  the  nutritional  ex- 

t/ 

perts  were  at  a  complete  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  these  astonishing 
results.  However,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  disasters  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
lime  or  calcium  in  the  ration,  and  a 
lack  of  a  vitamin  which  is  needed  in 
the  assimilation  of  calcium  by  the: 

bodv.  When  calcium  has  been  added 

*■ 

in  such  forms  as  calcium  phosphate 
(the  chief  mineral  constituent  in 
bones),  or  even  by  adding  wood  ashes, 
much  better  results  are  secured. 

However,  when  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
are  substituted  for  half  the  straw  in 
these  rations,  even  better  results  are 


obtained,  and  entirely  normal  offspring 
are  produced.  This  is  because  such 
hay  supplies  not  only  calcium,  but  also 
the  vitamin. 

There  is,  however  absolutely  no  proof 
that  any  mineral  mixture  will  prevent 
or  cure  the  contagious  form  of  abor¬ 
tion.  This  is  caused  by  specific  germs, 
and  is  different  from  abortion  caused 
by  lack  of  calcium  in  the  feed. 

Numerous  experiments  at  various 
stations  have  shown  the  importance  of 
supplying  plenty  of  calcium  in  the 
rations  of  swine.  For  example,  ra¬ 
tions  such  as  corn  and  soybeans  or  corn 
and  peanuts  are  radically  improved  by 
adding  a  calcium  supplement.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  feeds  which  make 
up  the  ration  already  supply  a  fairly 
liberal  amount  of  calcium,  there  may 
be  little  or  no  benefit  from  adding  any 
mineral  supplement  to  the  ration  ex¬ 
cept  common  salt.  Much  scientific 
work  shows  that  calcium  supplements 
are  highly  important  in  poultry  feed¬ 
ing. 

When  farm  animals  are  fed  properly 
balanced  rations  containing  ample  pro¬ 
tein,  there  is  less  apt  to  be  a  deficiency 
of  phosphorus  than  of  calcium.  This 
is  because  most  protein-rich  feeds  are 
high,  not  only  in  protein  but  also  in 
phosphorus.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  with  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
linseed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Mineral  Requirements  for  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction 

It  has  long  been  known  that  milk  is 
rich  in  mineral  matter,  especially  in 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  However,  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  assumed  that 
when  dairy  cows  were  fed  common 
well-balanced  rations  containing  plenty' 
of  protein  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
legume  hay,  there  could  be  no  deficien¬ 
cy  in  either  calcium  or  in  phosphorus, 
for  legume  hay  is  rich  in  calcium,  and 
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protein-rich  feeds  are  in  general  high 
in  phosphorus. 

Surprising  results  were,  however,  se¬ 
cured  in  extensive  experiments  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  by  Doctor 
Forbes.  In  these  trials  high-producing 
cows  have  been  fed  such  excellent  win¬ 
ter  rations  as  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  corn  silage  for  roughage,  along 
with  corn  and  such  high-protein  con¬ 
centrates  in  addition  as  wheat  bran, 
cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried 
distillers’  grain,  or  gluten  feed. 

On  these  rations,  which  have  always 
been  considered  ideal  for  dairy  cows, 
in  most  instances  the  animals  lost  cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus,  and  also  magnesium 
from  their  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  feeds  they  were  given  supplied 
what  would  appear  to  be  •  ample 
amounts.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
the  cows  were  unable  to  assimilate  and 
retain  enough  of  the  liberal  supply  of 
these  mineral  nutrients  in  their  feed 
to  meet  the  heavy  requirements  in 
producing  the  large  amount  of  milk 
they  yielded. 

Even  when  abundant  amounts  of 
calcium,  or  both  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  were  added  to  their  ration  in 
such  forms  as  steamed  bone  meal,  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  nr  calcium  lactate  (a 
soluble  form  of  calcium),  the  losses  of 
these  mineral  constituents  in  the 
body  continued.  The  reason  for  this 
little-expected  condition  is  still  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Possibly  the  milk  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  dairy  cows  has  been  so 
increased  by  selective  breeding  that  it 
exceeds  the  ability  of  high-yielding 
cows  to  assimilate  sufficient  mineral 
nutrients  from  their  feed  to  meet  the 
heavy  demand  in  producing  the  large 
flow  of  milk  during  the  first  part  of 
the  lactation  period.  Later  on  in 
lactation,  or  when  they  are  dry,  they 
undoubtedly  are  able  to  build  up  again 


the  stores  of  these  mineral  constit¬ 
uents  in  their  bodies. 

In  recent  experiments  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Hart  and  his  colleagues,  it  has  been 
found  that  cows  are  able  to  assimilate 
calcium  much  more  completely  from 
fresh  green  feed  than  from  dried 
forage.  Also,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay 
was  superior  to  that  which  had  been 
poorly  cured.  These  trials  indicate 
that  fresh  green  forage  and  well-cured 
dried  hay  contain  considerable  amounts 
of  the  vitamin  discussed  later,  which 
aids  in  assimilating  lime  from  the 
food. 

All  this  work  on  the  mineral  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  cattle  is  so  recent  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  just  how  far- 
reaching  the  results  may  be  in  practi¬ 
cal  feeding.  These  various  trials,  how¬ 
ever,  emphasize  the  importance  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  other  green  forage  for  dairy 
cows  during  the  growing  season,  and 
of  furnishing  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Also  the  cows  should  be  dried  off 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  freshening, 
and  during  this  time  should  be  so  fed 
that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  at 
calving.  This  rest  period  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  the 
stores  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in 
their  bodies,  which  may  have  been 
depleted  by  the  drain  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  poor  roughage  must  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows,  such  as  hay  from  ithe 
grasses  (not  legume),  corn  stover 
grown  on  acid  soil,  or  straw,  there 
should  be  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  the 
concentrate  or  grain  mixture  3  to  4 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone,  wood  ashes, 
or  dried  marl.  Ordinary  dolomitic 
limestone  may  be  used  satisfactorily. 

If  there  is  not  20  per  cent,  of  high- 
phosphorus  feeds  in  the  concentrate 
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mixture  (such  as  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed 
meal),  it  is  best  to  use  3  to  4  pounds 
of  steamed  bone  meal  or  bone  black 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  the  concentrate 
mixture,  instead  of  using  the  lime¬ 
stone,  wood  ashes  and  marl.  Bone  meal 
and  the  bone  black  supply  both  cal 
cium  and  phosphorus,  while  lime¬ 
stone,  wood  ashes  and  marl  furnish 
calcium,  but  practically  no  phosphorus. 

If  plenty  of  alfalfa,  clover,  soybean 
or  other  legume  hay  is  fed,  then  there 
may  possibly  be  no  advantage  in  add¬ 
ing  a  calcium-rich  mineral  supplement 
to  the  ration.  However,  even  with 
legume  hay  available  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing.  it  can  do  no  harm  and  may  do 
considerable  good  to  add  one  of  these 
lime  carriers  to  the  ration.  A  high- 
producing  dairy  cow  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt ;  therefore,  it  is 
wise  to  be  sure  that  she  is  supplied 
with  plenty  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

Iodine  Sometimes  Necessary 

Especially  in  certain  sections  of  the 
northwestern  States,  during  recent 
years,  heavy  losses  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  of  new-born  pigs,  lambs,  kids, 
calves,  and  foals,  due  to  goitre,  or 
“  hairlessness.”  The  young  so  affected 
are  born  dead  or  weak,  are  frequently 
hairless,  and  commonly  have  enlarged 
necks.  This  is  due  to  the  thyroid  gland 
in  the  neck  being  diseased  and  en¬ 
larged,  just  as  in  the  case  of  humans 
suffering  from  goitre,  brought  about 
probably  by  a  lack  of  iodine  in  the 
feed,  or  a  failure  to  absorb  and  use 
the  traces  of  iodine  usually  present. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
this  trouble  with  the  offspring  can  be 
overcome  bv  administering  iodine  in 
the  form  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodide 
to  the  pregnant  dams. 


Vitamins  Are  Necessary  for  Life 

A  few  years  ago  the  word  “vita¬ 
mins”  was  unknown,  but  now  nearly 
evervone  has  heard  of  these  mvsterious 

« j 

substances.  Perhaps  to  many  persons 
the  statements  made  concerning  the 
marvelous  effect  of  these  compounds 
in  the  human  diet  and  likewise  in 
stock  feeding  have  appeared  highly 
improbable.  They  have  wondered 
“Just  how  much  does  all  this  talk 
about  vitamins  amount  to  anyway?  Is 
there  any  need  of  giving  any  consider¬ 
ation  to  them  in  planning  the  diet  of 
my  family  or  in  feeding  live  stock?” 

Practically  all  the  discoveries  about 
vitamins  have  been  made  in  little  more 
than  a  decade.  Although  our  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  them  is  far  from 
complete  to-day,  yet  brilliant  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  by  the  scientists  studying  these 
matters.  Therefore,  many  conclusions 
may  now  be  safely  drawn  concerning 
the  importance  of  vitamins  in  the 
feeding  of  humans  and  in  the  feeding 
of  farm  animals,  as  well. 

Thus  far  four  vitamins  have  been 
discovered,  and  possibly  a  fifth.  The 
history  of  the  development  of  the 
present  day  knowledge  regarding  vita¬ 
mins  is  exceedingly  interesting  but 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  All  that  can 
be  attempted  is  to  give  a  few  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  importance  of  each 
vitamin  in  stock  feeding. 

Vitamin  A 

The  first  vitamin  to  consider  is 
Vitamin  A,  a  fat-soluble  vitamin.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  this  vitamin  in  the  ration  of 
young  animals  will  check  growth,  pro¬ 
duce  blindness,  cause  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases,  and  eventually  result  in  death. 

'From  the  standpoint  of  human  nu¬ 
trition  the  most  important  facts  re¬ 
garding  this  vitamin  are  that  it  is 
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contained  in  liberal  amounts  in  butter- 
fat,  the  yolks  of  eggs,  salad  greens, 
and  cod-liver  oil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  stock  feed¬ 
ing  the  most  important  facts  are  that 
Vitamin  A  is  contained  in  abundance 
in  all  green  plants  and  also  in  green- 
colored,  well-cured  hay.  Furthermore, 
yellow  corn  in  rich  in  it,  while  white 
corn  and  most  other  cereals  contain 
little.  From  these  statemets  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  stock  which  are  on  pasture 
or  which  have  plenty  of  good  hay,  will 
not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  this  vitamin. 

Vitamin  B 

Years  ago  thousands  of  Oriental  peo¬ 
ple  living  chiefly  on  polished  rice,  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  nervous  disease  called 
beri-beri.  Investigations  have  shoAvn 
that  this  disease  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  Vitamin  B,  a,  water-soluble  vitamin, 
and  can  be  readily  cured  by  supplying 
foods  rich  in  this  dietary  essential. 

From  the  standpoint  of  live  stock 
feeding  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
most  all  ordinary  stock  feeds  are  rich 
in  this  vitamin.  Hence,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  farm  animals  usually 
suffer  from  any  deficiency. 

Vitamin  C 

This  vitamin  prevents  scurvy,  a  seri¬ 
ous  disease  affecting  humans  when  they 
can  get  no  fresh  food.  Vitamin  C  is 
of  even  less  importance  than  Vitamin 
B  in  stock  feeding,  for  man,  monkeys 
and  guinea  pigs  are  the  only  animals 
known  to  be  affected  with  scurvy. 

Farm  animals  either  do  not  require 
any  of  this  vitamin,  or  else  they  need 
only  such  extremely  small  amounts 
that  they  always  get  enough  in  their 
rations.  At  least  there  is  no  definite 
proof  that  they  ever  have  scurvy. 

Vitamin  D 

From  the  standpoint  of  stock  feed¬ 
ing  the  fourth  vitamin  is  very  import¬ 


ant.  This  vitamin,  which  prevents  the 
disease  called  rickets,  is  known  as 
Vitamin  D,  or  the  anti-rachitic  vita¬ 
min.  This  disease  of  rickets  often  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  bones,  especially  of 
young  animals.  In  young  animals  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  disease,  the  calcium 
and  phosphorus  are  not  deposited  pro¬ 
perly  toward  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
where  the  growth  occurs. 

Rickets  may  be  caused  by  a  lack  of 
calcium  or  phosphorus  in  the  food,  or 
by  a  failure  of  the  body  to  assimilate 
these  minerals.  Even  when  an  ani/mal 
is  supplied  with  plenty  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  it  is  apparently  unable  to 
use  it  for  bone  formation  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin  in 
its  food. 

Sunlight  also  has  an  important  rela¬ 
tionship  to  rickets.  Animals  in  dark¬ 
ness  or  out  of  direct  sunlight  are  more 
susceptible  to  rickets  than  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  sunlight.  Sunlight  will  even 
cure  rickets,  if  not  too  far  advanced. 
The  rays  in  sunlight  which  have  this 
anti-rachitic  property  are  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays ;  i.  e.,  the  invisible  rays  of 
even  shorter  wave  length  than  the 
violet-rays. 

Many  investigators  are  studying  the 
effect  of  ultra-violet  light  and  sunlight 
upon  animals  under  various  conditions 
ad  exceedingly  interestig  results  are 
being  secured.  It  has  even  been  found 
by  Dr.  Steenbock,  at  Wisconsin,  and 
later  by  Dr.  Hess,  in  New  York,  that 
ultra-violet  light  will  confer  on  cer¬ 
tain  foods  the  anti-rachitic  property. 
Just  what  will  be  the  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  these  investigations  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  predict. 

Under  winter  conditions  in  the 
northern  States,  young  pigs  are  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  rickets.  They  often 
become  lame  and  stiff,  particularly  in 
their  hind  legs,  and  farmers  call  the 
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trouble  “ rheumatism”  or  “paralysis.” 
This  condition  can  usually  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  including  a  small  percentage 
(about  5  p.c.)  of  good  green  colored 
alfalfa  hay  in  the  ration,  and  provid¬ 
ing  plenty  of  calcium.  Apparently 
dairy  cows  may  also  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin  under 
winter  conditions,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  previously. 

Vitamin  E 

Still  a  fifth  vitamin  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  recently  by  Dr.  Evans,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  is  called  Vitamin  E,  or 
Vitamin  X.  This  vitamin  is  concerned 
with  reproduction.  It  has  been  found 
that  animals  which  do  not  receive  the 
vitamin  in  their  food  do  not  repro¬ 
duce.  Little  is  yet  known  concerning 
this  vitamin  and  its  occurrence  in 
various  foods.  Apparently,  however, 
it  is  present  in  most  ordinary  stock 
rations. 

Increasing-  the  Efficiency  of  Rations 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  feeds 
may  be  combined  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  rations,  experiments  that  we 
have  been  conducting  with  pigs  at  Wis¬ 
consin  may  be  mentioned.  During  the 
past  eight  years  we  have  been  compar¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  feeds  for  pigs. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  many  investiga¬ 
tors  and  have  taken  the  excellent  ra¬ 
tion  of  yellow  corn  and  tankage  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  Used  as  the 
only  supplement  to  corn,  for  young  pigs 
lot  on  pasture  either  linseed  meal  or 
wheat  middlings  give  poor  results. 
Even  when  the  pigs  are  on  good  pas¬ 
ture,  they  will  gain  only  about  1.1  lbs. 
a  head  daily  on  corn  and  either  linseed 
meal  or  wheat  middlings,  while  other 
pigs  have  gained  about  1.4  lbs.  on  corn 
and  tankage. 

Reduced  to  a  money  basis,  linseed 


meal  when  fed  as  the  only  supplement 
with  corn  to  pigs  on  pasture  has  been 
worth  only  about  $19  a  ton,  compared 
with  tankage  at  $60  a  ton.  These  are 
the  results,  not  from  a  single  trial, 
but  the  average  of  five  separate  ex¬ 
periments. 

If  all  the  swine  raisers  who  do  not 
have  skim  milk  or  other  dairy  by-pro¬ 
ducts  decided  to  use  tankage  to  secure 
efficient  animal  protein,  the  supply 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  demand. 
We  have  therefore  conducted  trials  to 
see  whether  we  could  not  dilute  tank¬ 
age,  in  order  to  make  it  go  further. 

What  we  did  was  to  mix  linseed 
meal  and  tankage  in  equal  parts  and 
self-feed  this  mixture  as  a  supplement 
to  corn,  also  self -fed.  To  our  surprise, 
for  pigs  on  pasture  this  mixture  gave 
even  better  results  than  the  standard 
ration  of  com  and  tankage.  Linseed 
meal,  which  was  worth  only  about 
$19  a  ton  when  fed  as  the  only  sup¬ 
plement  to  corn  on  pasture,  was  worth 
$76  a  ton  when  added  to  a  ration  of 
corn  and  tankage. 

We  tried  out  this  same  combination 
for  raising  fall  pigs,  which  had  no 
pasture.  Under  such  conditions  only 
fair  results  were  secured. 

Finally,  we  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed  5  lbs.  of  chopped  alfalfa  hay  or 
alfalfa  meal,  as  a  pasture  substitute, 
to  furnish  Vitamines  A  and  D.  On 
this  combination — corn,  tankage,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  a  little  chopped  alfalfa 
hay — remarkably  good  results  have 
been  secured.  Indeed,  in  seven  experi¬ 
ments  fall  pigs  started  on  this  ration 
at  weaning  time  have  made  as  rapid 
gains  as  others  on  yellow  corn  with 
plenty  of  skim  milk. 

In  this  ration,  linseed  meal  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  both  appear  to  be  necessary. 
If  either  of  these  ingredients  is  left 
out,  the  results  are  less  satisfactory. 
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Furthermore,  too  much  alfalfa!  hay 
must  not  be  incorporated  in  the  ration, 
or  it  will  be  too  high  in  fibre. 

These  results  and  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  other  stations  indicate  that 
as  we  learn  more  about  feeds,  we  shall 
be  able  to  dovetail  them  together  so 
as  to  make  more  efficient  rations,  at 
least  for  certain  classes  of  livestock. 

Importance  of  Efficient  Rations 

Inconclusion,  let  us  consider  what 
these  discoveries  of  the  past  quarter 
century  mean  in  terms  of  practical 
stock  feeding. 

For  the  farmer,  these  recent  develop¬ 
ments  emphasize  anew  the  importance 
of  providing  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  for  his  stock.  Well-cured  alfalfa 
or  other  legume  hay  has  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  merits : 

Legume  hav  is  rich  in  protein.  These 
proteins  are  of  the  right  kind  or 
quality  to  supplement  the  deficiencies 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Legume  hay  is 
also  rich  in  calcium,  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituent  which,  in  addition  to  common 


salt,  is  most  apt  to  be  lacking  in  usual 
rations.  It  is  a  good  source  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  which  are  the  only 
vitamins  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the  ra¬ 
tions  fed  to  live  stock. 

There  are,  therefore,  all  these  im¬ 
portant  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  large 
improvement  of  soil  fertility,  for  grow¬ 
ing  plenty  of  legume  hay  on  every 
stock  farm. 

For  the  feed  manufacturer,  these  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  are  also  of  profound 
significance.  The  feed  manufacturer 
can  best  serve  the  interests  of  his  pat¬ 
rons  only  when  he  appreciates  these 
new  developments  in  nutrition  and 
when  he  also  fully  understands  the 
common  feeding  methods  and  practices 
of  his  patrons.  Only  then  is  he  able  to 
develop  the  most  efficient  formulae  for 
his  feeds — formulae  so  designed  that 
his  mixed  feeds,  used  by  his  patrons  in 
combination  with  the  common  home¬ 
grown  feeds  of  their  district,  will  make 
the  most  efficient  rations  for  his  pat¬ 
rons. 


“RE  CONVERSAT” 

Year  ’28  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  this  year’s 
Conversat,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  night,  January  28. 

Burton  Tilbs’  eleven  piece  broadcasting  orchestra,  from  Toronto, 
are  supplying  the  music.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ex-students.  Invitations  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
W.  A.  Davidson,  0.  A.  C. 
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Agricultural  Conditions  in  Montana 


November  16,  1926. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Putnam, 

Live  Stock  Editor, 

0.  A.  0.  Review, 

Guelph,  Ontario. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

You  have  assigned  me  a  hard  task 
in  your  letter  of  the  5th.  It  was  33 
years  ago  since  I  severed  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  0.  A.  C.  and  moved  2000 
miles  west,  into  a  country  with,  to  me, 
many  new  and  unfamiliar  problems ;  a 
Granger  who  had  to  put  across  the  job 
or  quit.  That  was  probably  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  many  young  people 
are  doing  now.  Your  name  reminds 
me  of  a  man  who  was  secretary  to 
President  Mills  some  35  or  40  years 
ago.  He  later  graduated  from  the  O. 
A.  C.  and  has  followed  up  some  post 
graduate  work  in  conducting  farmers 
and  womens  institutes.  I  have  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  all  graduated  from 
college ;  all  are  married  and  I  am  five 
times  a  grandfather — see  what  time 
does  to  people. 

I  have  lived  out  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  west  for  many  years.  As 
I  look  from  my  office  window  the 
mountains  are  getting  white  capped,  in 
fact  the  higher  ones  have  been  for  some 
time.  They  look  like  a  barrier  on  the 
horizon  and  yet  peaks  40  to  50  miles 
away  are  clearly  visible ;  these  montain 
tops  stand  out  sharp  and  distinct. 

Montana  is  a  large  state  as  states  go, 
the  third  state  in  area,  yet  it  is  but 
three-fifths  the  area  of  Ontario  and  has 
but  one-fourth  the  population.  The 
University  of  Montana  consists  of  four 
institutions  in  four  different  towns  in 
the  state.  The  combined  student  at¬ 
tendance  in  over  3000  in  the  four  year 
college  courses.  The  State  College 


with  which  I  am  connected  has  about 
880  college  students  divided  into  four 
main  groups;  Engineering  377,  Agri¬ 
culture  127,  Home  Science  253,  General 
Science  125. 

In  addition  to  the  college  work  there 
is  associated  with  this  institution  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
For  all  of  this  work  there  is  available 
for  yearly  maintenance  from  state  and 
federal  sources  about  as  follows: 

College  Instruction  etc . $300,000 

Agricultural  Exepriment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Branch  Stations .  .  180,000 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  160,000 


$640,000 

To  this  is  added  nearly  another  $100,- 
000  from  student  fees,  sales  of  produce 
etc.  In  the  fall  of  1920  the  people  of 
the  state  voted  bonds  of  $3,5000,000  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  various 
institutions  making  up  the  University 
of  Montana.  The  amount  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  College  was  about 
$1,250,000.  This  has  provided  four 
new  buildings,  remodeled  one  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  complete  new  heating  system, 
so  that  the  institution  has  now  adequ¬ 
ate  room  for  carrying  on  its  work. 
This  will  afford  some  contrasts  with 
what  Ontario  is  doing. 

Montana  farming  problems  afford 
some  interesting  contrasts.  This  farm¬ 
ing  country  ranges  from  2,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  the  length  of 
the  growing  season  is  somewhat  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  10  to  24  inches  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  which  igives  quite  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  land  nse  from  poor  pasture  to 
good  farming  possibilities.  Then  the 
mountains  provide  water  storage  at  an 
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elevation  that  makes  possible  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  several  million  acres  of  land. 
There  are  economic  problems  too,  as  the 
northern  location  and  the  high  altitude 
limits  us  to  the  staple  crops,  while  be¬ 
ing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  places 
us  a  long  distance  from  the  consumer 
of  our  produce.  These  problems  are 
not  easy,  nor  are  they  short  time  prob¬ 
lems,  but  they  are  very  interesting. 

I  became  connected  with  this  institu¬ 
tion  24  years  ago,  first  as  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  one  year 
later  as  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  Then  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  consisted  of  two  men,  a  Prof¬ 
essor  of  Agriculture  and  an  Assistant 
in  Horticulture.  The  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  staff  had  seven  men  and  five  depart¬ 
ments.  Now  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 


ment  of  the  College  has  a  faculty  of 
fifteen  in  the  various  branches  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Experiment  Station 
staff  consists  of  36  men,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  nine  men  are  at  four  branch  exper¬ 
iment  stations.  In  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  there  are  fourteen 
specialists  etc.,  and  32  county  agricul¬ 
tural  and  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  planning,  shaping  and  working 
out  of  this  enlarged  organization  as  the 
years  have  passed,  has  been  one  of  my 
responsibilities.  The  start  was  on  that 
Ontario  farm;  the  lift  to  a  place  for 
going  forward  was  the  years  spent  at 
the  0.  A.  C. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  B.  LINFIELD, 

Dean  and  Director 


The  College  Royal  will  be  held  on  January  1 8th. 
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Are  College  Men  Wanted? 

By  A.  W.  Armstrong 


I 

F  the  man  recently  out  of  college 
or  technical  school  is  question¬ 
ing,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
whether  he  wants  Big  Business  as  a 
lifemate,  likewise  is  Big*  Business 
questioning  whether  it  has  done  al¬ 
together  well  to  take  unto  itself  the 
college  man.  These  questionings  on 
both  sides  are  more  acutely  to  the 
fore  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  union  than  ever  afterward.  If 
the  union  has  not  been  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  it  settles  down 
into  a  round  of  mutual  adjustments 
that  work  for  the  fair  average  of 
content  we  find  in  the  domestic 
menage  once  the  turmoil  of  its  be¬ 
ginning  has  subsided. 

As  a  representative  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,  I  have  often  been  responsible 
for  this  match.  I  have  ‘sold’  the 
company  to  the  young  man  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college,  university,  or  tech¬ 
nical  school;  I  have  ‘sold’  the  young 
man  to  the  company.  Very  often  I 
have  looked  back  rather  ruefully  on 
my  work,  as  a  clergyman  must  who 
has  performed  the  ceremony  on  an 
occasion  whose  felicitous  promise  is 
far  from  fulfilled.  But  at  any  rate, 
standing,  as  I  did,  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  sort  of  a  buffer  between 
the  two,  the  Big  Business  pouring 
into  one  ear  its  objections  to  the  col¬ 
lege  man,  and  the  college  man  pour¬ 
ing  his  grievances  into  the  other,  I 
have  learned  something  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  each.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  here,  as  in  marriage,  to 
push  the  analogy  a  step  further, 
there  is  more  serious  or  widespread 
maladjustment  than  ever  existed  be¬ 


fore,  but  parties  to  unhappy  unions 
of  all  sorts  now  seek  mere  generally 
to  escape  them.  They  are  more  vo¬ 
cal. 

In  discussing  the  matter  not  long 
since  with  a  group  of  junior  execu¬ 
tives  in  a  nationally  known  business 
organization,  they  told  me  that  their 
chief  executive  was  so  set  against 
college  men  in  general  that  when  a 
short  while  before,  it  had  seemed 
necessary  to  include  a  man  of  recent 
collegiate  training  among  the  advis¬ 
ers  the  president  was  taking  with 
him  to  Europe  to  pass  on  some  new 
project,  they  had  deliberately  select¬ 
ed  from  a  number  of  applicants  the 
one  they  thought  least  likely  to  be 
detected  as  a  college  man,  and  that 
only  after  he  had  won  the  president’s 
confidence  had  they  dared  reveal  the 
young  man’s  background. 

My  own  first  serious  thought  on 
the  objections  Big  Business  raises  to 
the  college  man  was  when  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  corporation  with  which 
I  was  connected  at  the  time,  in  out¬ 
lining  his  needs  for  ‘able  fellows,’ 
capable  of  working  up  to  large  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  placed  upon  me  the 
final  injunction:  ‘But  no  more  col¬ 
lege  men — please!’ 

As  time  went  on,  I  heard  more  and 
more  often  ‘No  college  men!’  from 
executives  looking  for  young  men  to 
develop  in  their  respective  fields. 
What  they  wanted,  if  you  pinned 
them  down,  were  liigh-school  boys. 
And,  except  where  men  with  highly 
specialized  training  are  required, 
boys  with  high-school  education  and 
nothing  more  can,  without  doubt,  be 
more  comfortably  absorbed  into  the 
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broad,  slow-moving  current  of  the 
great  corporation  than  can  men  with 
college  training — and  college  aspira¬ 
tions. 

But  where  is  Big  Business  to  find 
these  high-school  graduates,  ener¬ 
getic  lads  of  first-rate  intelligence, 
who  have  in  them  the  making  of 
future  business  leaders?  When  a  lad 
of  this  sort  finishes  high  school  now¬ 
adays  he  goes  on  to  college,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  poor  his  family,  so  much 
less  have  become  the  difficulties  of 
financing  a  college  course,  what  with 
scholarships,  opportunities  to  work 
his  way  through  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  the  ease  of  negotiating  a  loan 
for  the  purpose.  If  he  does  go  into 
business  directly  from  high  school, 
it  is  only  for  a  year  or  two,  that  his 
earnings  may  help  towards  the  covet¬ 
ed  goal. 

To  cry  for  bright  high-school  boys 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Big  Business 
for  future  leaders  is  to  crap  for  the 
moon.  Whether  it  wants  him  or  not 
— there  is  no  alternative — Big  Busi¬ 
ness  must  content  itself  with  the 
college  man;  and,  whether  half¬ 
heartedly  or  no,  the  college  man  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  is  destined, 
through  the  numerous  and  obvious 
opportunities  it  offers,  to  enter  this 
form  of  union. 

II 

Why  is  it  that  they  both  find,  as 
things  now  are,  the  early  stages  of 
an  inevitable  alliance  so  disappoint¬ 
ing? 

Rank  has  its  privileges.  Let  Big 
Business  speak  first. 

Its  outstanding  criticism,  when  the 
frailties  of  the  college  man  have 
been  aired  by  my  hearing,  is  of  his 
overwhelmning  desire  to  be  advan¬ 
ced  faster  than  his  own  development 
and  the  exigencies  of  business  per¬ 


mit.  Granting  that  in  the  long  run 
the  man  with  collegiate  training  will 
other  things  being  equal,  have  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  men  with¬ 
out  it,  from  the  executive  standpoint, 
no  educational  training  whatever  of¬ 
fers  an  acceptable  substitute  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  actual  work  in 
a  business  organization.  A  reason¬ 
able  period.  There’s  the  rub!  In  the 
mind  of  the  college  man  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  too  often  of  months — a  year  or 
so  at  most.  In  the  executive’s  mind 
it  is  from  two  or  three  years  to  six 
or  seven. 

The  college  man,  to  be  sure,  has 
already  spent  four  to  six  years  of 
what  he  considers  the  heyday  of  his 
existence  in  some  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Some  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  to  secure  this 
training  for  him.  He  is  eager  to  real¬ 
ize  on  what  amounts  to  a  consider¬ 
able  investment.  He  wants  to  get 
married.  How  often  I  have  put  to 
a  college  man  impatient  with  his 
progress  the  question:  ‘You  are  en¬ 
gaged?’  to  be  answered  by  an  af¬ 
firmative.  More  often  than  not  he 
is  in  debt  for  his  college  expenses. 
He  is  harassed  by  notes  falling  due 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  up¬ 
per  executive — long  past  a  similar 
struggle,  if  he  knew  it — is  usually 
aware.  I  remember  one  fine  young 
chap  who  went  through  two  severe 
winters  without  an  overcoat  in  his 
effort  to  pay  back  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sibly,  out  of  his  nominal  starting 
salary,  the  man  who  had  financed 
him  through  college.  As  likely  as 
not,  the  recent  graduate  is  both  in 
debt  and  engaged.  Moreover,  he  has 
developed  tastes,  entirely  legitimate 
tastes,  that  call  for  money — golf,  his 
Ford,  his  college  club.  His  cultural 
side  perhaps  has  been  awakened;  he 
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wants  to  hear  the  best  music,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  theatre,  books,  art. 

And  there  are  executives,  though 
so  rare  as  hardly  to  count  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  argument,  who  consider 
such  tastes  aids  to  the  young  man’s 
business  progress.  But  the  usual 
executive,  who  has  taken  up  golf  at 
forty  or  fifty,  even  sixty,  and  whose 
enjoyment  of  club  life  has  been  the 
reward  rather  than  the  prelude  to 
his  own  business  activities,  does  not 
consider  that  an  undue  hardship  is 
imposed  on  the  college  man  if  he 
must  postpone  any  large  indulgence 
of  his  sporting  or  social  instincts  un¬ 
til  he  has,  in  the  executive’s  opin¬ 
ion,  earned  a  right  to  do  so.  When 
it  comes  to  the  college  man’s  pos¬ 
sible  desire  to  enrich  himself  along 
cultural  lines,  if  executives,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  give  this  matter  a 
thought — which  I  doubt — it  is,  I 
imagine,  that  culture,  from  their  ob¬ 
servation  of  its  exponents,  is  not, 
expensive,  and  can  be  afforded  by 
anyone  so  minded. 

Small  wonder,  however,  that  the 
college  man,  viewing  all  these  things 
from  a  totally  different  angle,  press¬ 
es  in  season  and  out  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  more  pay.  And  if  only  the 
college  man  of  exceptional  mind  or 
personality  pressed  in  this  fashion 
there  would  be,  in  all  probability, 
little  protest.  Big  Business,  with  its 
knotty  problems,  at  all  times  hung¬ 
ers  and  thirsts  after  exceptional 
ability;  is  by  no  means  slow  in  dis¬ 
covering  it,  or  niggardly  in  its  re¬ 
wards.  But,  so  the  executive  com¬ 
plains,  the  college  man  with  nothing 
out  of  the  common  to  offer  is  even 
more  impatient  to  advance  than  his 
more  highly  endowed  brother.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  discovery  that  the  college 
man  of  only  average  ability  is  far 


more  of  a  problem  and  less  of  an 
asset  to  Big  Business  than  the  aver¬ 
age  man  of  less  education  that  has 
led  more  than  one  executive  to  the 
proviso:  “If  I  must  take  college  men, 
I  want  only  the  best — not  necessar¬ 
ily  men  whose  marks  have  been 
highest,  but  all-round  capable  fel¬ 
lows.’ 

Again  and  again — I  think  I  may 
say  it  is  generally  the  case — even 
before  an  executive  acquires  a  young 
men  of  this  calibre  he  has  in  mind 
the  berth  for  which  he  intends  him 
eventually.  If  not  beforehand,  he 
soon  determines  on  one  when  he  sees 
him  exhibiting  promising  traits. 
The  young  man  may  be  slated  for  a 
position  of  real  importance;  he  may 
be  intended,  quite  unknown  to  him¬ 
self,  for  Shanghai,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
or  London.  But  the  executive  must 
keep  him  under  observation  long 
enough  to  see  how  he  handles  a 
variety  of  matters,  to  learn  the  im¬ 
pression  he  has  made  on  others  as 
well  as  himself.  To  confide  his  in¬ 
tentions  to  the  young  man  at  the 
start  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
appointing,  perhaps  destroying  him. 
This  seems  a  difficult  thing  for  the 
college  man  to  grasp — that  he  him¬ 
self,  no  less  than  Big  Business,  is 
protected  when  he  is  not  told  of 
what  is  in  prospect  for  him  till  the 
hour  is  ripe.  Only  faith  will  serve 
him  at  the  start — faith  that  if  he 
gives  unusual  services  he  will  in  time 
reap  unusual  reward. 

It  used  to  be  my  custom  in  visit¬ 
ing  a  college,  after  conferring  with 
the  dean  and  various  professors  and 
after  examining  records,  to  arrange 
to  see  a  group  of  a  dozen  to  twenty 
men.  Following  my  setting  forth  of 
what  the  business  I  represented  had 
to  offer,  there  was  always  one  man 
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who  would  inquire,  and  he  seemed 
to  express  a  half-uttered  desire  to 
know  on  the  part  of  others:  ‘Now, 
can  you  tell  me — not  exactly,  of 
course,  but  approximately — what  I 
should  be  getting  three  or  four  years 
from  now  if  I  came  with  your  com¬ 
pany?’ 

My  answer,  without  too  serious  a 
face,  would  run  something  like  this: 
‘If  you  can  tell  me  the  quality  of 
service  you  would  render  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  event  you 
should  enter  the  company  I  repre¬ 
sent;  if  you  can  tell  me  how  you 
would  meet  the  various  exigencies 
that  would  arise  in  that  length  of 
time,  and  the  impression  you  would 
make  on  the  persons  in  the  orgniz- 
ation  with  whom  you  came  in  con¬ 
tact,  I  can  give  you  approximately 
the  figures  that  would  be  opposite 
your  name  on  the  pay  roll.’ 

Obvious  as  all  this  may  seem,  I 
have  found  the  college  man,  even 
the  very  bright  college  man,  slow  to 
believe  that  the  result  of  his  union 
with  Big  Business  so  largely  depends 
on  himself. 

Though  the  circumstances  may  be 
extenuating,  none  the  less  the  col¬ 
lege  man,  from  my  observation,  does 
himself  distinct  harm  during  his  in¬ 
itial  period  in  business  by  keeping 
his  gaze  constantly  riveted  on  what 
he  is  to  get,  rather  than  on  what  he 
is  to  give.  One  of  the  well-founded 
charges  against  college  men  who 
enter  Big  Business  is  that  they  flock 
together,  form  a  clique;  and,  from 
what  they  themselves  report,  the  all- 
absorbing  and  unending  theme  of 
their  conversation — at  meal  time,  in 
their  rooms  at  night,  and  while  they 
snatch  smokes  together  during  bus¬ 
iness  hours — is  how  much  this  one 
and  that  is  drawing,  the  sensational 


salary  reported  to  be  paid  somebody 
else  with  some  other  concern,  and 
their  personal  prospects  in  regard  to 
increase. 

The  colleges  assert  that  they  make 
every  effort  to  induce  a  different  at¬ 
titude  in  the  student  planning  to  go 
into  business,  but  the  only  answer  is 
that  thus  far  college  teaching  along 
this  line  has  been  largely  ineffective. 

Business  executives,  as  a  rule, 
worked  long  and  arduously  for  their 
own  advances.  In  their  own  youth 
it  was  a  grave  impropriety  for  a 
young  man  to  ask  for  larger  salary. 
They  cling  to  their  old  view.  And 
when  they  do  increase  a  young 
man’s  pay  they  expect  him  to  ex¬ 
hibit  real  appreciation.  The  college 
man,  however,  not  only  takes  an  ad¬ 
vance  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  not 
infrequently  walks  into  their  offices 
and  argues  that  it  should  have  been 
more! 

The  college  man,  almost  without 
exception,  expects  to  become — and 
shortly — an  executive.  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  state  that  not  one  young  college 
man  in  a  hundred  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  a  business  future  has  failed 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  thing  above 
everything  else  he  was  interested  in 
was  an  executive  position.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  functions  of  bus¬ 
iness  might  be  shadowy,  he  might  be 
far  from  clear  as  to  the  line  in  which 
he  intended  to  direct  others,  but 
there  was  no  uncertainty  whatever 
in  his  expectation  of  acting  as  direct¬ 
or. 

However  brutal  the  college  man 
regards  it,  I  believe  the  best  bit  of 
counsel  that  can  be  given  him  is  to 
forget  for  his  first  five  years  in  bus¬ 
iness  that  there  is  such  a  word  in 
his  vocabulary  as  ‘executive.’  His 

(Continued  on  page  viii) 
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Making  a  Record 

By  D.  F.  Putnam,  ’27 


THE  past  twelve  months  have 
been  stirring  ones  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  history,  and  especially  in 
Canadian  Ayrshire  history.  The  world’s 
record  for  the  breed  has  been  broken 
three  times  and  each  time  by  a 
Canadian  bred  cow.  Brierly  Lass  of 
Ottawa  broke  the  record  of  old  Nellie 
Osborne  of  Elmshade  16th  early  in  the 
winter,  only  to  be  beaten  again  bv 
Nellie  herself  with  1,003  lbs.,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  first  thousand-pound  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow..  But  even  this  record  did 
not  stand  long  for  it  was  surpassed 
in  October  by  Betsy  Wylie,  with  1,103 
pounds  of  fat  from  21,805  pounds  of 
milk,  an  average  test  of  5.6  for  the 
entire  year.  She  also  holds  the  Cana¬ 
dian  record  in  the  four  year  old  class, 
having  made  it  in  1924,  with  854 
pounds  of  fat  from  18,021  pounds  of 
milk. 

This  wonderful  cow  is  a  Nova  Sco 
tian  product,  having  been  bred  and 
raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crockett,  of 
Middle  Musquoboit,  in  whose  stables 
she  made  her  world-breaking  record. 
She  has  mingled  in  her  the  blood  of 
the  best  Ayrshire  lines  in  the  world, 
and  she  traces  four  times  to  Nellie  Os¬ 
borne  (Imp.),  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  champion.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing  that  Nellie  Osborne  of  Elm- 
shade  16th  traces  twice  to  this  same 
cow. 

This  record  was  made  under  actual 
farm  conditions  and  is  an  example  of 
what  proper  care  in  breeding  and  man¬ 
agement  can  accomplish,  even  without 
the  aid  of  highly  fitted  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  equipment.  Bet$y  i  Wylie  Was 
housed  the  year  round,  except  for  a 
short  period  in  the  late  summer,  when 


she  was  tethered  during  the  day  on 
aftermath.  The  ration  used  consist  ad 
of  mixed  grass  hay  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  roots  during  the  fall  and 
winter  season.  The  concentrate  ration 
consisted  entirely  of  Cow  Chow  during 
the  first  part  of  the  lactation  period. 
In  the  spring  when  the  roots  began  to 
give  out  Mr.  Crockett  replaced  them 
in  part  by  a  liberal  addition  of  bran 
to  the  ration  in  order  to  supply  the 
laxative  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  came  on  the  succulence  of  the 
ration  was  supplied  by  fresh  cut  grass 
and  clover,  and  later  on  by  a  soilage 
crop  of  oats,  peas  and  vetches,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  much  relished.  This 
system  of  feeding  was  practiced  during 
the  summer  months,  the  cow  being 
kept  in  except  for  daily  periods  of 
exercise ;  but  towards  fall  Mr.  Crockett 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  tired  of 
staying  inside  so  he  tethered  her  on 
the  after  grass.  This  change  helped 
very  materially  in  keeping  up  the 
heavy  milk  flow  and  maintaining  the 
cow  in  condition. 

Betsy  Wylie  was  milked  three  times 
per  day  during  the  entire  test,  her 
highest  daily  production  being  over 
80  pounds,  and  her  average  for  the 
year  about  60,  so  that  her  production 
was  very  uniform  throughout.  The 
greatest  depression  occurred  during  the 
fly  season,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
various  preparations  were  used  to  repel 
the  insects.  Mr.  Crockett  says  that  in 
any  future  record  making  that  he  may 
attempt,  he  will  have  the  stall  com¬ 
pletely  screened  in  order  to  afford 
proper  protection. 

The  making  of  such  a  record  is  some- 
Continued  on  page  xxvi. 
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News  and  Views 


LUCKY  THIRTEEN? 

On  Sept.  13th,  13  men  left  Mills 
Hall  to  try  for  a  place  on  the  stock- 
judging  team.  This  team  at  the  recent 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  stood  13th,  with  twenty-three 
teams  competing. 

The  team  took  the  same  trip  as 
nsual,  leaving  on  Fridaj^,  Nov.  19th, 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  Prof. 
R.  G.  Knox,  via  Lansing,  Mich.,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind.,  and  from  here  on  the  Giant 
Roller  Coaster  to  Danville,  thence  to 
Champaign,  leaving  finally  for  Chi¬ 
cago  in  time  for  a  turkey  dinner  on 
their  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Friday  was  spent  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Chicago  Theatre,  but  we  finally  reach¬ 
ed  the  seats  as  the  performance  ended. 

The  men  composing  the  team  were  A.. 
H.  0.  Colbert,  G.  M.  Hart,  W.  M.  Hart, 
A.  D.  Runions,  A.  H.  Stevens  and  N.  1. 
Clark,  spare.  The  European  plan  in 
vogue  at  the  hotels  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  several  members  of  the  team 
with  Scotch  tendencies. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  team 
decided  that  as  no  black  cats  crossed 
the  road,  Sept.  13th  should  have  been 
on  Friday. 


STUDENT  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COL¬ 
LEGE  ROYAL 

The  College  Royal  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 


experience  obtained  by  preparing  ex¬ 
hibits  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  after  graduation. 

There  will  be  classes  for  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  small  seeds,  potatoes, 
mangels  and  turnips.  The  Agronomy 
Club  offers  awards  in  all  classes.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  bring  material  from  home  to 
exhibit,  or  the  material  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  the  College.  Let’s  go,  gang  l 
Bring  the  crowd  to  the  gym.  as  well 
as  the  pavilion. 


THE  ONTARIO  EXPERIMENTAL 

UNION 

The  meetings  of  the  Ontario  Experi¬ 
mental  Union  will  be  held  on  January 
11th  and  12th.  The  organization  was 
started  by  the  0.  A.  C.  students  in 
1879,  and  since  that  time  has  proved 
very  valuable  in  introducing  new  and 
improved  methods  in  agriculture. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  featured 
by  prominent  speakers  are  Farm  Weed 
Control,  Better  Crop  Production.  Re¬ 
cent  Agricultural  Investigations,  and 
reports  by  the  various  Committees  on 
Co-operative  Experiments. 

All  students  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  splendid  opportunity  of  keen¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  the  very  latest  in 
agriculture. 


“RE  CONVERSAT” 

Year'  28  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  this  year’s 
Conversat  which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  night,  January  28. 

Burton  Tilbs’  eleven  piece  broadcasting  orchestra,  from  Toronto, 
are  supplying  the  music.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ex-students.  Invitations  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
W.  A.  Davidson,  0.  A.  C. 
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HHHDK 

•> 


Christmas  Holidays 


WHAT  a  vision  of  happiness  is 
brought  before  our  minds  by 
the  mere  mention  of  these  two 
words,  for  do  they  not  mark  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  examinations,  the  close  of  an¬ 
other  college  term,  and  if  we  have  spent 
our  time  aright,  another  step  upward 
in  the  ladder  of  success.  Unfortun¬ 
ate,  however,  are  w,e  if  our  vision  is  so 
clouded  as  to  obscure  to  us  the  true 
significance  of  the  holiday  season,  and 
to  prevent  us  from  grasping  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas. 

Every  true  student,  by  virtue  of  his 
calling,  is  closely  allied  to  this  Christmas 


spirit,  because  in  his  search  for  know¬ 
ledge,  he  is  fitting  himself  so  that  he 
may  eventually  make  a  greater  contri¬ 
bution  to  society  and  to  the  world. 
Any  student,  who  has  really  caught  the 
spirit  of  higher  education,  is  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  potential  future-giver.  And  it 
is  this  same  spirit  of  giving  which  is 
symbolic  of  Christmas,  the  day  on  which 
the  complex  machinery  of  the  Christian 
world  stands  still  as  it  pays  homage  to 
the  world’s  greatest  "Gift”. 

The  Review  Staff  wishes  to  extend 
to  its  readers  throughout  the  universe 
the  Heartiest  Christmas  Wishes. 
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Our  Loss 


Mrs.  H.  L.  Thomas 


THE  marriage  on  Saturday,  Nov¬ 
ember  27th.  1926,  of  Miss  Vera 
Moore  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Thomas, 
took  from  our  midst  a  very  popular 
member  of  the  Co-op  Staff.  Our  loss, 
however,  was  Bert’s  gain. 


During  her  stay  here,  Vera’s  pleasing- 
personality  won  for  her  a  host  of  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  campus.  The  fact 
that  she  could  skate  made  her  popular 
at  the  rink.  Her  presence  at  our  ban¬ 
quets  and  dances  always  added  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  crowd.  The  col¬ 
lege  teams  could  always  depend  upon 
her  hearty  support.  And  then,  who 
could  resist  buying  a  chocolate  bar, 
when  they  were  greeted  with  a  sunny 
smile  and  a  cheery  Hello.  In  short, 
her  jolly  ways,  her  pep,  her  free  and 
easy  manner  made  us  feel  that  we  had 
known  her  all  our  lives. 

In  addition  she  was  always  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Review  material 
and  Fourth  Year  Theses  were  always 
cheerfully  typed.  Her  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  publishing  houses  has  aided 
many  students  in  securing  desired  text 
books.  In  short,  she  has  been  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  Co-op.  She  goes  from 
us  with  the  sincere  wish  that  her  life 
partnership  be  long  and  happy. 

A  full  account  of  the  wedding  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Alumni  Section  of  this 
Review. 


“Nae  Man  Can  Tether  Time  or  Tide  ’’ 


HOW  strongly  the  full  meaning  of 
this  line  is  brought  before  us  as 
we  realize  that  this,  the  twelfth 
and  last  issue  of  the  Review  under  our 
direction,  is  about  ready  to  go  to  print. 
Just  one  year  ago,  we  started  out,  eager 
for  the  fray,  and  with  high  ambitions, 
many  of  which  have  been  unrealized. 
Today,  while  penning  these  lines,  we 
cannot  help  musing  over  the  swift  pas¬ 
sage  of  these  twelve  months,  replete 
with  problems  tackled  and  overcome. 


As  a  whole  the  year  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  one.  Truthfulness,  however, 
demands  that  we  admit  that  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  the  Review  during  the  summer 
months  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  dis¬ 
heartening  at  times.  Few  perhaps  real¬ 
ize  that  articles  contained  in  the  summer 
issues^  had  almost  invariably  travelled 
four  thousand  miles,  in  four  distinct 
stages^  by  rail,  before  finally  appearing- 
in  the  printed  column.  This  of  course, 
added  considerably  to  our  difficulties. 
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and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  and 
the  problems  involved,  the  time  passed 
quickly,  and  soon  our  burdens  were 
lightened  by  our.  return  to  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  College  Heights. 

The  memories  of  those  summer 
months,  however,  makes  us  wonder  if 
it  is  fair  to.  ask  any  student  to  edit  the 
Review  during  the  summer  holidays. 
Now  we  may  be  all  astray  in  our  theor¬ 
ies,  but  we  at  least  have  a  right  to  and 
and,  as  it  happens,  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinions  on  the  subject. 
And  so  in  spite  of  the  unjust  criticism 
which  this  is  sure  to  evoke  because  the 
Review  is  deviating  slightly  from  its 
traditional  attitude  and  procedure,  we 
are  proposing^  as  a  parting  suggestion, 
that  the  June,  July  and  August  issues 
be  henceforth  cancelled. 

Before  handing  over  the  reins  to  an¬ 
other,  we  should  like  to  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  has  been  manifest  be¬ 
tween  the  staff  and  the  students..  Every¬ 
where  we  have  met  with  a  hearty  re- 

The 

AS  I  write  I  have  beside  me  on  my 
desk,  a  book  on  literary  criticism 
which  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
I  drew  it  out  of  the  library  quite  casual¬ 
ly  two  days  ago.  The  excellence  of  its 
subject  matter  so  intrigued  me  that 
after  I  had  devoured  its  last  page  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  book  itself  as  an 
entity ;  its  immaculate  green  and  white 
freshness,  its  glistening  gold  lettering, 
its  firrry  compact,  straight  edged  newness 
held  my  passing  fancy.  Admiringly 
I  turned  it  over  in  my  hands.  ‘'A  re¬ 
cent  edition”,  I  thought,  “let  me  see  the 
date  of  publication”.  I  flipped  back 
the  front  cover  to  scan  the  library  book¬ 
plate,  that  little  white  pasted  strip,  Shelf 
No.  (then  those  weird  heiroglyphics) 
across  the  top,  the  old  coat  of  arms  of 


sponse,  and  it  is  this  spirit  of  ‘‘get  to¬ 
getherness”  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  the  Review  on  its  present 

footing. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  forget  our  non¬ 
student  contributors — members  of  the 
Faculty,  graduates,  and  others,  with 
neither  past  nor  present  direct  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  college.  All  have  willing¬ 
ly  contributed  their  quota  to  our  mag¬ 
azine,  and  to  these,  we  are  especially 
indebted.  It  is  only  through  their  co¬ 
operation  that  the  publishing  of  an  issue 
with  such  an  array  of  articles  as  this, 
is  possible. 

For  the  next  twelve  months,  the  task 
of  publication  falls  on  the  present  as¬ 
sociate-editor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tillman.  We 
ask  for  him  the  same  spirit  of  thought¬ 
ful  co-operation  that  you  have  bestowed 
upon  his  predecessor.  This  spirit  to¬ 
gether  with  that  attitude  of  non-fault 
finding  which  has  been  exhibited  during 
the  past  year  lightens  the  work  of  the 
editor,  and  makes  for  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  college  publication. 

Library 

the  college  (Oh  that  symbolical  plan)  on 
its  face,  the  date  line  in  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner.  What!  1911?  Impossible!  I 
flung  open  the  back  cover  to  read  the 
record  of  withdrawals ;  one  date  only 
was  stamped  on  the  record  slip,  right  at 
the  very  top,  my  own  withdrawal  entry, 
December  4th,  1926. 

For  fifteen  years  the  book  had  kept  its 
place  among  its  fellows  before  anyone 
had  found  it  meet  to  be  the  companion 
of  a  leisure  hour,  before  anyone  had 
ventured  to  carry  it  across  the  campus 
to  spend  the  week  end  on  their  study 
table;  a  decade  and  a  half. 

It  set  me  thinking. 

Much  had  happened  in  the  college  and 
in  the  wider  world  since  that  volume, 
like  a  blushing  debutante,  first  took  its 
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honored  place  among  the  ranks  of  its 
honored  companions.  To-day  two 
splendid  specimens  of  Blue  Spruce  trees 
flank  the  entrance  to  the  President's 
office.  I  doubt  whether  their  planting 
had  been  decided  upon  in  the  year  nine¬ 
teen  eleven.  Certainly  there  was  no 
Dairy  cr  Veterinary  Building  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  that  time,  no  splendid  Physics 
Building,  no  classic  Dining  Hall,  no 
Rinki  no  Apiculture  Building.  The 
Field  Husbandry  Department  managed 
somehow  in  the  basement  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building.  The  sites  of  the 
Memorial  Chapel  and  Mills  Hall  were 
a  thick  grove  of  .evergreens.  Yet  all 
these  slow  growing  wonders  have  been 
evolved  while  my  little  virgin  volume 
stood  patiently  upon  the  shelves  await¬ 
ing  her  first  love.  The  din  of  sixteen 
flagfights  had  echoed  thru  the  library, 
drawing  stray  readers  to  the  windows, 
since  first  she  came.  Think  of  the 
changing  personnel  of  student  body,  of 
faculty,  in  fifteen  years.  Perhaps  once, 
let  us  say  in  1916,  my  little  book  got 
quite  a  thrill  when  some  questing,  in¬ 
quisitive  finger  drew  her  reluctantly, 
like  a  shy  little  dancing  partner,  from 
her  place ;  then  when  disinterested 
hands,  casually  thrust  her  back,  rejected 
her — • 

I  remember  my  first  afternoon  as  a 
freshman  at  the  college,  more  days  syne 
than  yesterday.  I  spent  the  pleasant 
sunny  hours  exploring.  The  barns  of 
course  came  first.  My  recollections  of 
that  afternoon  include  the  impression  I 
got  of  how  dignified  gray  stone  walls 
could  be,  of  a  wonderful  roan  bull  calf, 
that  made  me  break  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment  on  the  spot,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
weeping  birch  trees  on  the  campus. 
Towards  the  tail  end  of  that  afternoon 
I  remembered  that  there  should  be  a 
library  somewhere  and  1  sought  it  out. 
I  remember  locating  it  and  hesitating  on 


the  landing  outside  its  swinging  doors. 
I  was  hopng  that  my  college  would  not 
disappoint  me  in  this  particular  and  yet 
I  believe  1  expected  nothing  more  than 
a  table  or  two,  some  shelves,  stacks  of 
books,  all  cheap  editions.  Then  I 
swung-  back  the  doors — and  stood  en¬ 


tranced.  “This,”  I  said,  “  is  the  most 


satisfactory  room  of  its  kind  in  the 
world’’.  I  have  never  had  reason  to 
modify  that  opinion.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  library  was  too  good,  too 
elaborate,  for  even  the  O.  A.  C.,  just 
for  a  moment.  Then  I  remembered 
that  nothing  was  too  good  for  my  adop.- 
ed  college.  And  yet  when  I  think  some¬ 
times  of  those  priceless  volumes  wait¬ 
ing  untouched  for  years  upon  its  shel¬ 
ves — I  wonder. 


It  is  good  to  know  the  Library.  Some 
day  the  present  undergraduate  will  re¬ 
turn  as  an  old  boy  to  spend  a  day  at  his 
old  college.  Given  the  passing  of  a 
few  years  from  his  graduation  and  he 
will  discover  that  there  is  something 
even  worse  than  being  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  a  stranger  in  a  familiar 
one.  He  will  find  surprisingly  young 
and  irresponsible  looking  youths  strut¬ 
ting  the  old  familiar  corridors.  A  kid 
with  weird  ideas  of  unusual  art  will  be 
esconced  in  his  old  room.  Wherever 
he  goes  he  will  be  stared  at.  He  will 
accost  members  of  the  faculty  on  the 
campus  and  they  greet  him  cheerfully 
and  say,  ‘‘Oh  yes,  I  remember  you  quite 
well.  You  are — now  the  name  has 
slipped  me  for  the  moment,”  and  on  the 
name  being  supplied  they  will  add,  “Oh 
yes !  Oh  yes !  I  recall  you  of  course. 
You  were  with  year-,’  naming  the  wrong 
year.  “How  are  yon  getting  along!” 

If  you  are  wise  you  will  then  climb 
the  steps  of  the  old  Library  and  feel  at 
home  again-  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  if 
you  do  not  know  your  Library  you  will 
have  no  place  to  go.  C.  C.  ’27. 
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4th  Year  vs.  1st  Year.  Final  Debate 


The  final  ‘‘Inter-Year  Debate"  was 
staged  in  Memorial  Hall,  the  evening  of 
December  3rd.  The  affirmative  of  the 
debate  ‘‘Resolved  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  should  be  Abolish¬ 
ed”*  was  upheld  by  L.  B.  Pett  and  A-  G- 
Loveless  of  Year  ’30,  while  J.  E-  Blaney 
and  G.  G.  Buston  of  ’27  advanced  the 
points  for  the  negative.  The  manner 
of  all  four  speakers  was  very  pleasing, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Pett,  first  speaker 
for  the  affirmative.  Yen.  Archdeacon 
G.  E.  Scovil  of  Guelph,  in  giving  the 
decision  of  the  judges,  stated  that  the 
judges  unanimously  agreed  that  the  neg¬ 
ative  had  presented  better  material  in  a 
more  argumentative  manner  than  the 
affirmative  and  that  they  had  won  the 
debate  quite  decisively.  This  debate 
concluded  the  inter-year  series  and  that 
win  by  the  Senior  Year,  gave  them  the 
championship  of  the  series. 

‘‘Saturday  Morning  at  the  Reps. 
Office”,  a  playlet  composed  and  put  on 
by  D.  Andrews  and  his  fourth  year 
characters  was  nothing  if  not  novel. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Joe 
Grisdale,  the  Rep.,  “who  did  himself 
proud”.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted 
at  times  by  the  very  appealing,  easy 
manner  of  his  pretty  stenographer,  to 
whom  he  was  dictating.  The  whole 
caste  were  very  popular  with  the  aud¬ 
ience,  and  the  work  of  Mr..  Andrew 
was  everywhere  lauded. 


The  college  orchestra  filled  in  the 
gaps  very  pleasingly  and  their  numbers 
always  received  hearty  applause.  “A 
Musical  at  Home”,  arranged  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  rather  an  in¬ 
novation.  Jack  Johnson’s  burlesque  of 
a  very  serious  part,  sent  the  audience  to 
the  roof  and  relieved  the  tension  set  up 
by  the  preceding  numbers.  The  most 
successful  ‘‘Lit  Meeting”,  to  date  closed 
with  “God  Save  the  King”. 

2ND  YEAR  VS.  1ST  YEAR  DEBATE 

Armistice  Dav  Inter-Year  Debate 

J 

“Resolved  that  co-operation  has  done 
more  good  for  the  world  than  competi¬ 
tion”  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  day. 
Vice  President  Byron  S  Hill,  who  ac- 
cupied  the  chair,  referred  to  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  competition  in  the  world  war, 
,'and  brought  out  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  some  of  the  significance  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day.  Selections  from  the  college 
orchestra  and  piano  solos  by  Miss  Edna 
Lawrence  preceded  the  debate  and  made 
a  very  pleasing  introduction  to  it. 

The  affirmative  of  the  debate  was  up¬ 
held  by  year  ’30,  the  negative  by  ’29. 
Although  the  value  of  material  present¬ 
ed  by  either  side  was  quite  close,  the 
very  fluent,  pleasing  manner  won  the 
debate  for  J.  S.  Hamill  and  J.  N*  Hume 
of  the  affirmative.  The  defeat  came  as 
a  surprise  to  the  Sophomore  year,  but 
Mr.  McLean  in  giving  the  judges’  dec¬ 
ision  called  upon  the  audience  for  a  vote 
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on  the  question,  and  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  major¬ 
ity — ‘that  the  affirmative  had  won  the 
debate.  This  win  for  the  freshmen 
meant  that  they  would  now  prepare  to 
meet  fourth  year  in  the  finals.  Butler 
and  Duckworth  debated  for  ’29. 

A  clarinet  solo  by  G.  M-  Mackey  fol¬ 


lowed  the  debate,  The  Oriental  Scene, 
‘‘Kismet”,  arranged  by  Edward  Wilkes 
followed  and  his  splendid  caste  of  Col¬ 
lege  actors  thrilled  the  large  audience. 
The  scene  was  a  little  far-fetched,  but 
nevertheless,  very  well  received.  The 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  closed 
the  meeting. 


The  Senior  Banquet  and  Dance 


The  Senior  Year  Banquet  held  in  the 
college  dining  hall  on  November  9th 
thoroughly  fulfilled  its  twofold  function 
of  providing  one  of  those  old  get  togeth¬ 
er  parties  and  also  demonstrating  to  our 
friends  across  the  way  that  there  is 
chicken  fattening  science  as  well  as 
domestic  science.  The  degree  of  effic¬ 
iency  to  which  the  boys  of  the  practical 
options  have  developed  the  former 
science  can  best  be  judged  by  those  who 
saw  the  smile  on  the  face  of  Professor 
Graham,  the  toastmaster.  We  figure 
that  he  can  judge  a  well  fattened  chick¬ 


en  in  more  ways  than  one- 

Toasts  were  tendered  to  the  King, 
Our  Alma  Mater,  Year  ’27  and  the 
Ladies.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  Mr.  George  Raithby,  honorary 
president,  Mr.  Snyder,  Frank  Morwick, 
Eric  Blaney,  Tiny  Goring  and  Dave 
Andrews. 

The  evening  so  well  begun  was  fully 
as  well  ended  by  a  dance  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  members  of  year  ’27 
realized  too  soon  that  one  of  the  major 
functions  of  their  last  year  had  passed 
into  the  book  of  memory. 


Sophomore  Dinner  Dance 


Monday,  November  22nd,  was  a  day 
when  the  Sophomores  went  wool  gather¬ 
ing.  And  why  not?  How  could  they 
pay  attention  in  lectures  when  their  first 
important  social  function  as  a  year  was 
to  take  place  that  evening? 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  they  assembled 
in  the  cafeteria  where  an  excellent  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  At  the  head  table 
were  Professor  W.  J.  Squirrell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Raithby  and  President  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Following  dinner  was  a  short  snappy 
programme  of  toasts.  Mr.  G.  E.  Raith¬ 
by  was  a  popular  toastmaster.  Mr. 


W.  M.  Gordon  sang  a  heartily  encored 
Scotch  song. 

After  the  banquet  proper,  Waldon’s 
orchestra  furnished  music  for  dancing, 
a  number  of  novelty  dances  kept  things 
a  number  of  novelty  dances  keeping 
things  quite  lively-  For  those  who  did 
not  dance  a  block  of  seats  was  reserved 
at  the  theatre. 

All  in  all  it  was  really  a  homelike  par¬ 
ty.  Everybody  enjoyed  themselves;  even 
those  who,  as  Miss  Robertson  put  it, 
‘‘Doubted  that  the  dinner  could  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  without  the  presence  of  the  ladies.” 
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The  J  unior  Dinner  and  Dance 


On  the  .evening  of  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  thirtieth,  year  ’28  answered  to  the 
old  call  of  ‘‘everybody  out”  and  few 
there  were  to  whom  the  delights  of  the 
Junior  banquet  were  not  sufficiently  en¬ 
ticing  to  lure  them  from  their  books  for 
“one  more  night".  Everybody  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  campus 
and  taking  the  “nicest  girl  in  Mac  Hall” 
on  his  arm  repaired  to  the  O.  A.  C.  caf¬ 
eteria,  where  a  delicious  dinner  was 
served  amid  all  the  festivities  that  ac¬ 
company  a  year  banquet. 

After  every  appetite  was  satisfied  the 
chairs  were  pushed  back  and  the  com¬ 
pany  drank  the  usual  toasts  to  the  King, 
the  Ladies  and  the  Year.  Bill  Watson 
who  so  ably  guided  ’28  through  the 
Sophomore  year  acted  as  toast  master, 
and  his  spicy  comments  did  much  to  en¬ 


liven  the  party.  R.  C.  Banbury  ably 
proposed  the  toast  to  the  ladies  which 
was  responded  to  by  Miss  Maunders. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Prof.  Black¬ 
wood,  the  Honourary  President,  the 
toast  to  the  year  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  MacLean  and  was  responded  to  by 
President  McCague.  All  speakers 
dwelt  on  their  subjects  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein  and  their  inter¬ 
esting  remarks,  kept  the  company  in 
high  spirits  to  the  end. 

The  members  of  the  year  then  escort¬ 
ed  their  ladies  to  the  Gym  where  an 
especially  attractive  dance  program  was 
rendered  by  the  Ambassador  Orchestra. 
The  evening  passed  all  together  too 
quickly  and  when  the  strains  of  the  last 
waltz  had  died  away  everybody  was 
convinced  that  the  party  had  been  the 
best  of  the  season. 


The  College  Royal  will  be  held  on  January  1 8th. 
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SOCCER 

0.  A.  C.  1;  S.  P.  S.  0 

The  first  game  of  the  Interfaculty 
series  was  played  on  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  27th,  and  since  O.A.C.  had  drawn 
a  bye  in  the  first  rounds  it  was  a  semi¬ 
final.  School  of  Practical  Science  pro¬ 
vided  the  opposition  and  while  they 
played  a  good  game,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  College,  who  should  have 
run  up  a  bigger  lead.  The  Science 
team’s  goalie  was  in  great  form,  and 
seemed  able  to  handle  everything,  even 
to  the  strong  drives  that  Pritchert  was 
sending  at  him.  The  half  line  gave  the 
School  forwards  a  harrassing  time, 
and  by  making  them  use  long  passes 
gave  the  backs  plenty  of  time  to  clear. 
In  spite  of  the  strong  wind  the  Col¬ 
lege  forwards  played  a  nice  passing 
game  and  were  rewarded  by  the  only 
goal  of  the  day. 


S.  P.  S.  Eliminated 

By  defeating  S.  P.  S.  three  goals  to 
nil  on  the  return  game  in  Guelph  and 
thus  winning  the  round  4  to  0,  the  Col¬ 
lege  team  advanced  to  the  finals.  They 
were  undoubtedly  the  better  team,  for 
on  the  few  occasions  that  the  Science 
men  were  within  scoring  distance,  their 
shots  were  easy  for  Mike  Chepesink. 
Every  man  on  the  O.A.C.  squad  played 
good  football,  though  the  work  of  their 
full  backs  was  outstanding. 

Play  was  quite  even  at  first,  but  the 
College  slowly  but  surely  wore  down 
their  opponents,  and  after  the  first 


fifteen  minutes  play  was  chiefly  in 
the  S..  P.  S.  end  of  the  field.  Tommy 
Betts  scored  the  first  one  on  a  single 
effort  when  he  fooled  the  “ School’s ” 
backs  and  then  sent  a  hard  one  into 
the  upper  corner.  Brother  Fred  slip¬ 
ped  in  number  two,  and  Tommy  Brank 
got  the  third  one  on  a  nice  pass  from 
Bob  Thompson. 


0.  A.  iC.  0;  Wycliffe  0 

The  final  of  the  Interfaculty  Soccer 
series  was  played  off  in  Toronto  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  2nd,  and  on  a  very 
tricky  field  O.A.C.  held  Wycliffe  Col¬ 
lege  for  two  hours  to  a  no  score  tie. 

The  0.  A.  C.  defense  were  well  on 
the  job  and  made  things  so  interesting 
for  the  Toronto  men  that  only  on  three 
or  four  occasions  were  they  really 
dangerous,  and  then  “Mike”  Chepes¬ 
ink,  the  College  goalie,  handled  their 
shots  with  comparative  ease. 

Acquainted  at  half-time  with  the 
fact  that  the  game  was  “sudden 
death”  for  the  championship,  the 
Aggies  woke  up  and  rained  in  dis¬ 
tance  shots  on  the  Wycliffe  custodian, 
but  they  were  unlucky  and  the  state  of 
the  frozen  ground  made  accurate  pass¬ 
ing  impossible,  and  the  fact  that  the 
0.  A.  C.  even  held  their  opponents  in 
their  own  “half”  speaks  well  for  the 
doggedness  with  which  they  went  about 
their  job. 

Thirty  minutes  overtime  failed  to 
break  the  tie  and  altho’  every  one 
was  on  his  toes  the  captains  finally  de- 
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cided  that  the  replay  should  be  held 
in  Guelph. 


0.  A.  C.  Interfaculty  Soccer  Champs. 

‘‘Dad”  Harrison  was  as  happy  on 
December  6th  as  if  Santa  Claus  had 
paid  him  an  early  visit,  and  well  he 
might  be,  for  not  only  had  the  soccer 
team  defeated  Wycliffe  and  won  the 
Interfaculty  title,  but  no  longer  did 
“Dad”  have  to  crawl  out  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  get  “his  boys”  out  to  practice. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  better 
team  on  the  day’s  play,  and  0.  A.  C. 
fully  deserved  their  4  to  1  win.  The 
field  wras  covered  with  a  foot  or  more 
of  snow,  and  while  the  land  roller 
was  pressed  into  service  to  make  play 
possible,  the  footing  was  treacherous, 
and  the  control  of  the  ball  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Even  at  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  ever  been  such  a  fine  display 
of  team  work  on  the  campus  in  an  In¬ 
terfaculty  fixture  as  was  shown  by  the 
winners.  They  had  their  opponents 
dizzy  with  their  short,  accurate  passes 
that  carried  them  right  in  on  the  goal. 
Their  defence  play  was  also  nothing 
short  of  brilliant,  and  it  was  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  the  ball  got  past  Thompson 
and  Smith.  In  fact  Mike  Chep- 
esink  didn't  get  a  chance  to  touch 
the  ball  in  the  first  period.  He  did 
get  a  few  hard  ones  to  handle  in  the 
second  half,  but  he  made  them  look 
easy.  Wvcliffe’s  only  score  came  from 
a  scramble  in  front  of  the  goal  and  he 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  save.  Pritchert, 
McCague  and  Tommy  Betts,  the  halt 
backs,  gave  their  forwards  splendid 
support.  As  for  the  forwards — well, 
to  mention  them  all  would  be  to  men¬ 
tion  those  who  were  good.  Perhaps 
outstanding  was  the  combination  of  the 
right  wing,  with  the  centering  and 
corner  kicks  of  McLeod  featuring. 

How  Wycliffe  held  them  scoreless 


for  two  hours  in  Toronto  is  a  mystery, 
for  it  took  less  than  a  minute  for 
Tommy  Brank  to  fathom  their  defence 
and  give  Webster  the  pass  for  the  first 
goal.  Score  number  two  came  just  be¬ 
fore  half  time  when  Brank  got  a  re¬ 
bound  from  a  shot  by  F.  Belts  and 
gave  the  goalie  no  chance  to  save.  Mc¬ 
Leod  centred  the  ball  and  F.  Betts  shot 
the  third  goal  just  after  Wycliffe  got 
their  one  and  only  early  in  the  last 
period.  The  last  count,  though  by  no 
means  the  last  one  threatened,  came 
from  a  perfect  centre  by  McLeod, 
which  Brank  headed  to  Betts,  who 
easily  scored. 

Prof.  Blackwood’s  coaching  was  a 
big  factor  in  the  team’s  excellent 
showing,  and  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  accomplishment  of 
making  a  championship  team,  when  he 
had  but  three  of  last  year’s  men  as 
a  neucleus.  (Reports  are  that  Prof, 
was  in  the  same  condition  as  Dad  on 
the  night  of  the  6th!) 

The  champs  lined  up : 

Goal — Mike  Chepesink. 

Full  Backs — Bob  Thompson,  Boh 
Smith. 

Half  Backs — Geo.  McCague,  Tommy 
Betts,  Geo.  Pritchert. 

Forwards  —  Mac.  MacLeod,  Fred. 
Betts,  Tommy  Brank,  Bruce  Foster, 
“Pat”  Webster,  Albert  Barr,  Joe  Mc¬ 
Kean. 


Basketball 

With  two  Intermediate  Inter-colle¬ 
giate  titles  under  their  belt,  the  basket¬ 
ball  team  were  not  going  to  be  caught 
napping  and  started  in  to  practice  way 
back  near  the  end  of  October.  “Shor¬ 
ty”  McEwen  and  Louis  Schenek  cer¬ 
tainly  left  two  big  holes  in  the  line¬ 
up  when  they  got  their  degrees  last 
spring,  but  Prof.  Baker  has  four  fresh¬ 
men  out  who  are  going  to  make  a  big 
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attempt  to  equalize  the  loss.  In  all 
there  are  ten  men  who  have  shown  up 
best  in  practice,  and  from  whom  the 
team. will  probably  be  picked!  They 
are : 

“Rid”  Ridley — 'Captain,  and  of 
course  a  sure  regular.  Anyone  who 
has  followed  the  College  team  in  the 
last  few  years  know  what  an  all  round 
player  and  deadly  shot  “Rid”  is,  and 
lie  is  going  better  than  ever  this  year. 

“Tommy”  Thompson — As  a  basket¬ 
ball  player  George  is  just  as  good  as 
he  is  a  gridder.  You  should  have  seen 
the  games  he  played  against  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Niagara  Falls! 

Louis  Young — Thompson’s  sidekick 
on  defence  last  year  is  playing  his 
usual  steady  game  again  this  year — not 
flashy,  but  always  “there.” 

“Pete”  Potter — Is  the  man  who  has 
shown  the  improvement.  Pete  couldn’t 
get  going  right  last  year,  but  he  can’t 
keep  them  out  now. 

“Cowboy”  Currev — Last  year  at 
centre  Avith  the  seconds,  has  come  along 
fast,  and  is  Avorking  hard  for  Shorty’s 
old  job. 

Dick  Graham — Who  subbed  on  the 
defence  last  season,  has  sIioaaui  up  well 
and  Avill  be  a  valuable  man  again. 

The  freshmen  are  :  Don  Hewer  and 
George  Hull,  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  Guelph  Collegiate  team,  who 
Avere  finalists  in  the  W.  0.  S.  S.  A. 
Hewer  and  Currey  are  having  a  great 
fight  for  the  centre  position,  while 
Hull  looks  good  on  defence. 

“Ozzie”  Batszold  hails  from  Hamil¬ 


ton  Tech,  and  has  been  shoAving  good 
form  on  the  forvcard  line. 

“Peggy”  O’Neill  got  his  basketball 
training  in  Windsor  and  his  playing 
shoAvs  it.  He  is  a  pretty  shot  and  plays, 
nice  combination. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  second  team 
prospects  yet,  as  there  are  so  many 
out  that  there  are  still  no  indication 
of  wdio  will  be  the  regulars.  It  is, 
hoAvever,  expected  that  the  team  will 
be  much  stronger  than  last  year.  In  an 
exhibition  game  with  the  Niagara  Falls 
Ugoigo  Club  they  showTed  up  Avell  and 
Avon  21-19. 

The  first  team  have  played  two  ex¬ 
hibition  games  on  their  home  floor. 

The  season  was  opened  on  Saturday, 
NoATember  27th,  when  they  held  the 
strong  Hamilton  Y  Seniors  to  a  25 
to  20  score  in  five  minutes  overtime. 
Ridley  played  his  usual  good  game,  and 
HeAver  showed  great  basket  getting 
ability.  The  four  defence  men  Avere 
all  used  and  all  appeared  quite 
strong,  though  Thompson  was  best. 
Batszold  and  O’Neill  looked  good  on 
the  forward  line,  though  O’Neill  Avas 
not  on  long.  Pete  Potter  was  out  of 
toAvn  and  Currey  Avas  unable  to  play, 
as  he  had  a  Avrenched  ankle. 

The  folloAving  Saturday  they  had 
little  trouble  in  defeating  the  Niagara 
Falls  Intermediates  38-24,  and  showed 
much  better  team  Avork  than  against 
Hamilton.  Currey  and  Potter  both  got 
into  this  game  and  shoAved  just  what 
a  hard  job  Prof.  Baker  is  going  to  have 
to  pick  the  five  best  men. 
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A  Christmas  Wish 

A  lot  of  joy^  a  heap  of  health, 

A  happy  heart,  a  bit  of  wealth, 

All  this  on  Christmas  Day  for  you, 
And  with  it.  Happy  New  Year,  too. 


Household  Economics  as  a  Career 


The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  many 
drastic  changes  in  the  attitude  of  society 
towards  women  and  their  work,  especial¬ 
ly  that  done  outside  the  home.  Their 
increasing  opportunities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  have  necessitated  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  and  broader  scope  of  mental  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  taking 
up  their  new  tasks  seriously  is  shown 
by  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
women  graduating  from  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  where  they  have  special¬ 
ized  in  the  arts  and  sciences  relating  to 

> — > 

their  prospective  careers.  Due  to  this 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  better  train¬ 
ing,  women  are  gradually-  gaining  the 
privilege  of  filling  almost  any  position 
they  desire,  and  are  proving  themselves 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
new  demands  which  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  make  of  them. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  they  have 
not  the  time  to  devote  to  work  in  the 
home  which  was  formerly  the  case. 
However,  due  to  modern  “conveniences. 


and  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by 
the  up-to-date  housekeeper  through 
education  in  Household  Sciencei  mag¬ 
azine  articles  and  advertising  propagan¬ 
da,  old  methods  have  changed,  and  now 
the  amount  of  time  and  labour  required 
for  housework  is  not  half  what  it  used 
to  be.  Another  factor  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  change  is  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  on  a  large  scale, of  staple  arti¬ 
cles  such  as  bread,  -clothing,  cereals,  etc., 
which  were  formerly  made  in  the  home. 
Also  laundry,  dry-cleaning,  sewing  and 
many  other  old  household  duties  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  now  performed  by 
commercial  concerns,  thus  leaving  much 
free  time  on  the  hands  of  the  woman  in 
the  home.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the 
freedom  which  they  gained  during  the 
war  and  turn  their  attention  to  matters 
outside  the  home. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  at  once 
bring  into  prominence  the  profession  and 
science  in  which  they  have  been  most 
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keenly  interested  ever  since  civilization 
began,  namely  that  of  Household  Econ¬ 
omics.  This  is  deservedly  important  as 
around  it  centres  the  health  and  happin¬ 
ess  of  the  home,  and  upon  this  the 
strength  of  the  nation  depends.  This 
Science  of  the  Household  deals  with  the 
feeding,  clothing  and  shelter  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  social  relationship  with¬ 
in  the  home  and  within  the  community. 
On  account  of  the  breadth  of  its  scope 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Household 
Science  workers  employed  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  modern  social  and 
economical  life,  as  well  as  in  the  home. 

The  position  of  Household  Science 
teacher  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  and 
in  many  cases  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
one  open  to  college  graduates  in  that 
profession.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important 
one  and  much  good  work  is  being  done 
in  Public  and  High  Schools  where  the 
fundamental  principles  of  cookery,  nu¬ 
trition,  dietetics,  sewing,  laundry,  mar¬ 
keting,  home  decorating  and,  sometimes, 
even  budgeting  are  taught  to  girls  who 
probably  will  have  no  other  opportunity 
of  learning  them.  More  advanced 
work  is  dealt  with  in  colleges  and  un¬ 
iversities  where  research  investigations 
and  more  detailed  and  careful  study  is 
required.  In  addition  to  teaching  in  re¬ 
gular  schools  there  is  extension  teaching 
in  Household  science  as  well  as  in  other 
subjects.  This  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
certain  organizations  such  as  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Girl  Guides  and  C.  G.  I.  T.  The 
work  consists  of  classes  in  night  schools, 
summer  or  winter  schools  or  other  short 
courses,  and  even  lectures  for  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  and  over  the  radio. 
Extension  teaching  is  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance  rapidly  as  it  helps  business  girls 
and  women  and  others  who  have  not  the 


time  or  the  chance  of  learning  home¬ 
making  in  any  other  way. 

The  work  of  the  Women’s  Institutes 
may  be  included  under  the  last  heading. 
These  organizations  send  experienced 
demonstrators  on  visits  to  small  towns, 
villages  and  out-lying  districts  where 
they  give  much  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  household  management  and,  in 
general,  try  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  within  the  home. 

After  teaching,  comes  work  in  the  in¬ 
stitutional  field.  This  includes  the 
duties  performed  by  dietitians  and  man¬ 
agers  of  sanitariums,  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums  and  similiar  institutions.  The 
dietitian  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
food  and  nutrition  problems  in  hospitals, 
hotels,  tea  rooms,  large  factories^  college 
and  other  similar  large  dining  halls, 
railway  and  steamship  lines  and  insur¬ 
ance  offices.  Matrons,  superintendents, 

or  institutional  managers  and  house- 

« 

keepers  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
concerns  are  better  qualified  for  their 
positions  if  they  too,  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in  Household  Economics. 

In  social  service  work  Household 
Science  graduates  are  much  in  demand 
as  nutrition  experts  in  fresh-air  camps,, 
public  health  bureaus,  special  schools,, 
play  grounds  and  day  nurseries  where 
they  plan  adequate  and  balanced  diets 
for  the  children.  In  addition  they  visit 
many  of  the  poorer  homes  in  large  cities 
and  show  the  housekeepers  how  to  plan- 
suitable  meals  for  the  family  in  the  most 
healthful  and  economical  way.  In  this 
regard  their  work  closely  resembles  that 
done  by  the  Public  Health  nurse  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  living  conditions  in  poorer 
districts. 

Recently  dietitians  and  food  and  nu¬ 
trition  experts  have  been  sent  to  Labra¬ 
dor  in  connection  with  the  Grenfell  Mis¬ 
sions.  There,  accompanied  by  a  doctor 
•  and  dentist,  they  visit  the  homes  of  the 
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natives  and  advise  them  on  health  and 
sanitation  questions.  The  dietitian 
shows  them  what  goods  they  need 
most  and  how  to  prepare  these  in  a 
simple  and  attractive  way. 

In  business  there  are  almost  unlimit¬ 
ed  openings  for  the  ambitious  graduate 
in  Home  Economics.  She  may  manage 
tea-rooms  and  cafeterias.  She  may  act 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Home  Service 
Department  of  a  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  where  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  many  useful  facts  about  food, 
clothing  and  home  management  in  gen¬ 
eral.  She  may  be  a  professional  shop¬ 
per  who  actually  does  the  buying  for 
■out-of-town  customers,  or  who  advises 
undecided  or  inexperienced  shoppers  as 
to  what  would  best  fill  their  needs. 
Such  a  position  demands  good  judge¬ 
ment  and  reliability  as  much  responsibi¬ 
lity  is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  co¬ 
operative  buyer.  She  may  be  employed 
as  a  nutrition  and  health  advisor  in  a 
life  insurance  company  or  medical  clinic, 
as  a  buyer  in  a  wholesale  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing  concern,  as  a  interior  decorating 
or  home-planning  expert,  as  a  house¬ 
hold  budget  authority  in  a  bank,  as  a 
supervisor  of  balanced  diets  in  a  school 
lunch  room,  food  shop  or  cafeteria,  or 
in  numerous  other  positions  of  a  simil¬ 
ar  nature. 

As  commercial  demonstrators  who 
either  go  from  town  to  town,  or  else 
have  permanent  headquarters  in  a  large 
town  or  city,  women  trained  in  House¬ 
hold  Economics  are  finding  much  inter¬ 
esting  work  to  be  done.  These  demon¬ 
strators  are  usually  in  the  employ  of  a 
large  manufacturing  or  distributing  con¬ 
cern  and  are  intended  to  gain  publicity 
for  its  products.  However,  in  most 
cases,  they  do  very  little  actual  advertis¬ 
ing  but  simply  give  lessons  on  food  pre¬ 
paration,  laundry,  cleaning  or  other 
household  duties,  merelv  using  the  ar¬ 


ticle  to  be  advertised  in  the  course  of 
their  work. 

In  food  and  health  research  much 
very  valuable  work  is  being  done  by 
household  science  students.  This  work 
is  carried  on  in  colleges  and  departments 
in  universities  devoted  to  intensive  study 
along  those  lines,  and  also  in  the  test¬ 
ing  deparments  of  many  food  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns.  This  branch  promis¬ 
es  many  splendid  opportunities. because, 
as  a  science  Household  Economics  is 
becoming  recognized  as  of  primary  im¬ 
portance. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  of  the 
positions  open  to  women  in  this  line  of 
work  is  that  of  journalist.  In  this 
capacity  she  will  find  ample  opportunity 
for  exhibiting  her  literary  ability  in 
writing  articles  relating  to  nutrition, 
health  and  the  home  for  daily  papers 
and  women’s  magazines,  as  well  as  in 
editing  the  Home  Economics  depart¬ 
ments  in  such  publications.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  public  health  bureaus,  the  house¬ 
hold  economics  departments  of  univer¬ 
sities,  insurance  companies  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  such  as  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  associations,  all  issue  bulletins  and 
phamphlets  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Household  Science  author¬ 
ity.  If  she  be  at  all  artistic  in  temper¬ 
ament  she  will  find  very  congenial  em¬ 
ployment  in  publicity  work,  for  clever 
and  original  advertisements,  as  well  as 
instructive  and  practical  ones,  are  as 
much  in  demand  in  this  field  as  in  any 
other. 

Surely  every  woman  desiring  a  career 
should  be  able  to  find  a  position  suited 
to  her  talents  and  temperament  in  some 
branch  of  Home  Economics.  The  in¬ 
finite  variety  and  the  splendid  chances 
for  advancement  it  offers  should  appeal 
to  her.  In  addition,  the  preliminary 
training  necessary  is  of  such  a  practical 
nature  that  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
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every  woman  who  receives  it,  whether 
she  uses  it  in  a  public  position  or  in  a 
private  one  in  her  own  home. 

Household  Science  work  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  as  far-seeing 
men  and  women  see  the  profit  to  the 


nation  of  better  education  in  home-mak¬ 
ing.  Its  future  is  assured.  There 
fore  it  is  up  to  the  vocation  seeking  girl 
to  see  her  opportunities  in  that  field 
and  grasp  them. 


Odds  and  Ends 


THE  KITCHEN  LIBRARY 

Of  all  precious  books  that  our  house¬ 
hold  possesses — 

And.  frankly,  we’ve  many  of  which 
I  am  proud — 

There’s  one  little  volume  whose  wisdom 
impresses 

Me  most,  and  whose  praises  I  utter 
aloud. 

The  dictum  of  savants  whose  keen 
erudition 

Was  gleaned  in  an  ancient  Athenian 
grove 

Must  bow  to  this  tome  with  a  practical 
mission — 

The  old  fam’ly  cookbook  that  hangs 
near  the  stove. 

1  he  chapter  on  Puddings,  the  section  on 
Strudels, 

The  pages  marked  Muffins  and  Stuf¬ 
fing  are  fine 

y 

While  Icings  and  Spicings,  Spaghettis 
and  Noodles 

And  Biscuits  and  Briskets  of  Beef 
are  divine. 

The  theme’s  somewhat  hackneyed,  the 
writing  is  hasty, 

The  plot  that  the  author  so  carelessly 
wove 

Is  scarcely  original — oh,  but  it’s  tasty — 

The  old  famly  cookbook  that  hangs 
near  the  stove. 

The  old  fam’ly  cookbook  is  spattered 
and  battered, 

It’s  dog-eared  and  dirty,  it’s  yellow 
with  age  ; 


Some  pages  are  missing,  the  binding  is 
tattered, 

But  still  it  reigns  on  as  our  nutritive 
sage. 

Alone  in  the  kitchen,  sans  flurry  or 
flourish, 

Through  three  generations  it  patiently 
strove 

Our  palates  to  pamper,  our  bodies  to 
nourish — 

The  old  fam’ly  cookbook  that  hangs 

j  o 

near  the  stove. 

Arthur  L.  Lippmann 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nov.  27,  1926 

Women  are  truly  coming  to  the  fore — 
Last  year  the  Mac  girls  merely  assisted 
in  the  Art  Exhibit  at  the  College  Royal. 
This  year  they  are  working  on  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  their  own.  Just  watch  the 
evidence  of  further  progress  when  we 
stage  our  display  on  the  eighteenth  of 
January.  This  needs  your  co-operation 
girls — let's  have  it. 


We  have  lately  received  news  of  a  very 
interesting  party  which  took  place  in 
New  York  on  Friday,  November  the 
nineteenth  when  Miss  Vera  W  alker 

y 

entertained  all  the  Mac  ’26  girls  who  are 
taking  their  pupil  work  in  that  city. 
Those  present  were  Laura  Bethune, 
Alice  Martin,  Laura  Pepper,  Florence 
Thompson,  Olga  Carmichael,  Dora  Dies, 
Francis  ITucks,  Jean  Taber,  Florence 
Partridge,  Doris  Hember,  Helen  Mur* 
ison,  Jean  Walker,  Paddy  Pettigrew 
and  Vera  Walker,  fourteen  in  all.  The 
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girls  report  a  very  jolly  reunion  with 
‘‘wonderful  eats,  heaps  of  talk  and  many 
tender  thoughts  about  dear  old  ‘Mac’.” 


On  Friday,  November  26th,  while  at¬ 
tending  a  conference  of  Junior  Wo¬ 
men's  Institutes  of  county  at  the 
College,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Chapman,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  Women’s 
Institute,  and  Miss  Esther  Slicter. 
Mac.  ’22,  who  is  an  extension  worker 
in  the  same  organization,  addressed 
the  senior  classes  regarding  their  own 
particular  branch  of  Household  Econo¬ 
mics. 

i 

Miss  Slicter  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  account  of  a  trip  to 
Manitoulin  Island,  which  she  took  last 
April  on  Institute  work.  Her  very 
humorous  descripton  of  the  many  and 
varied  difficulties  which  beset  her,  both 
during  the  trip  across  the  island,  the 
loss  of  her  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  her  subsequent  impromptu  demon¬ 
strations  with  hastily  improvised  ma¬ 
terials,  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  splen¬ 
did  work  being  done  by  the  Institute 
workers  under  very  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  The  great  possibilities  in  the 
line  of  rural  and  home  demonstrations 
in  the  Department  of  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  and  the  need  for  such  work  was 
made  very  evident  by  Miss  Slicter ’s 
talk. 

Miss  Chapman’s  address  was  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  She  dealt  with 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  girls 
entering  the  held  of  Extension  work  in 
Women’s  Institutes.  To  state  them 
briefly  the  qualities  she  stressed  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Technical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
Household  Science  of  a  definite  and 
practical  nature. 

2.  The  power  of  adapting  oneself 
and  one’s  work  to  varying  conditions. 


3.  Appreciation  and  understanding 
of  life  in  the  country. 

4.  A  fondness  and  sympathy  for 
people  in  general. 

5.  The  ability  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  wnrk  done  by  the  humblest 
of  men  and  women  regardless  of  their 
poverty  or  lack  of  social  importance. 

6.  Leadership. 

7.  A  workable  knowledge  of  recrea¬ 
tion  work. 

Miss  Chapman  is  very  anxious  to  see 
specially  trained  women  settled  in 
every  county  to  do  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  work  and  in  this  way  to  improve 
conditions  of  life  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  - _ 

The  girls  of  Mac.  Hall  wish  to  thank 
the  men  who  so  valiantly  came  to  their 
rescue  when  their  slumber  was  so 
violently  disturbed  by  threatened  in¬ 
vasion  in  the  wee  sma’  hours.  They 
regret  that  the  sincerity  of  their  ap¬ 
peal  for  aid  was  doubted  by  some 
rather  skeptical  individuals.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  more  chivalrous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  across  the  campus, 
they  are  glad  to  report  no  further 
danger  from  intrusion,  as  screened 
windows  and  padlocked  doors  will 
surely  prove  a  sufficient  barricade 
against  outside  forces.  This  news  will, 
no  doubt,  ease  the  minds  of  our  pro¬ 


tectors  and  do  away  with  the  need  of 
any  anxiety  on  our  behalf. 

The  Macdonald  Hall  basket  ball 
team  played  its  first  game  on  Satur¬ 
day,  November  27th,  when  they  met 
the  girl’s  team  from  the  Guelph  Colle¬ 
giate. 

The  Mac.  Hall  line-up  consisted  of : 

Ruth  Kirkpatrick,  Dot  Sisson,  Jean 
Rowat,  forwards ;  Inez  Graham,  Agnes 
McKague,  guards;  Evie  Harris,  centre: 
Mollie  Gordon,  sub. 

Miss  Higgins,  of  the  Guelph  Colle- 
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giate,  acted  very  capably  as  referee. 

Throughout  the  whole  game  the 
Macites  had  the  better  of  the  play,  in 
their  swiftness,  combination  and  shoot¬ 
ing,  with  the  resulting  score  in  their 
favor  of  35-5.  This  initial  game  gives 
promise  of  a  successful  basket  balJ 
season  in  our  league  with  Toronto. 

Come  out  and  give  them  your  sup¬ 
port. 


Year  ’26 

Miss  Florence  Partridge  is  taking 
her  pupil  work  at  Fifth  Avenue  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York. 

Miss  Paddy  Pettigrew  is  filling  the 
position  of  dietitian  in  Jamaica  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York. 

Miss  Mollie  Gordon,  who  has  been 
taking  a  short  course  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  Macdonald  Institute,  is  be¬ 
ginning  her  work  as  a  Woman’s  In¬ 
stitute  worker  the  first  of  January. 
Her  first  demonstrations  are  to  be  given 
in  North  Simcoe  and  Perth  counties. 

Miss  Frieda  Wallis  is  taking  her 
pupil  work  at  Victoria  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don. 

Miss  Eleanor  Sawyer  is  teaching 
Household  Science  at  Niagara. 

Miss  Reba  Rice  is  taking  her  pupil 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston. 

Miss  Helen  Simpson  is  editor  of  the 
Social  and  Personal  Column  of  the 
Sarnia  Canadian  Observer. 

The  Misses  Violet  Young,  Irene 
Brick  and  Mary  Watts  are  taking  their 
pupil  work  in  Rochester. 

Miss  Alice  Martin  began  her  pupil 
work  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
on  the  first  of  November. 

Miss  Agnes  Roe  is  teaching  House¬ 
hold  Science  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  Helen  Horne  is  taking  her  pupil 
work  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Child  has  succeeded 
Miss  Peudy  in  the  Bread  Testing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Chemistry  Department, 
0.  A.  C. 

The  Misses  Edna  Post  and  Mabel 
Clapp  are  taking  their  pupil  work  in 
the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Miss  Dora  Dies  is  assistant  dietitian 
in  Cumberland  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Miss  Edythe  Card  is  taking  her 
pupil  work  in  the  Guelph  General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Miss  Hope  Johnston  is  teaching 
Household  Science  in  Port  Hood,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Miss  Marion  Kennedy  is  taking  her 
pupil  work  in  a  private  hospital  in 
Toronto. 

Miss  Dorothy  McFeeters  is  taking  her 
pupil,  work  in  Western  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Miss  Marion  Seldon  is  teaching  in 
British  Columbia. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Prout  an¬ 
nounces  the  marriage  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Viola  Grace  Atkin,  to  Mr.  Harold 
D.  Robertson,  on  Tuesday,  November 
the  second,  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Twenty-six,  Guelph,  Ontario.  At  Home 
after  December  the  first,  52  Lake  Shore 
Boulevard,  Toronto. 

Miss  Grizzel  Hart  is  now  teaching 
Household  Science  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Herb.  Alp  (Billie  Odell,  Mac. 
’25),  is  now  living  just  outside  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Alp,  O.A.C.,  ’22,  is  head  of 
Poultry  Extension  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelles  Rut¬ 
herford,  on  October  6th,  a  son.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  was  formerly  Marjorie 
Harris,  Mac.  ’24. 
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BIRTH 

Felker — Born,  on  Thursday,  November 
18th,  at  Collingwood,  to  S.  R.  and 
Mrs.  Felker,  a  son,  Donald  Stew¬ 
art. 

Stewart  Felker  was  a  member  of 

vear  ’24. 

«/ 


We  are  pleased  to  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  marriage,  and  extend  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  : 

THOMAS-M  0  ORE 

St.  George’s  Church,  Guelph,  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  pretty  wedding  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  27th,  when  Vera  Reynolds, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Moore,  College  Heights,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Lancely  Thomas,  B.S.A.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  Strathrov. 
The  altar  and  chancel  were  effectively 
decorated  with  chrysanthemums  and 
ferns,  and  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sco- 
vil  performed  the  ceremony  in  the 
presence  of  about  thirty-five  guests. 
The  bride  entered  the  church  on  the 
arm  of  her  father,  and  was  a  dainty 
picture  in  a  bouffant  dress  of  gold 
taffeta,  gold  lace  hat  with  touches  of 
pastel  green,  gold  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  carrying  an  old-fashioned 
nosegay  of  sweetheart  roses  and  lillies 
of  the  valley.  Her  bridesmaid,  Miss 


Flora  Moore,  wore  a  frock  of  shell 
pink  georgette,  silver  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  large  hat  and  carried  an  arm 
bouquet  of  pink  roses.  The  groom  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Irwin  Carr  others,  of 
Strathroy,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  and  Mr.  Floyd  Thomas. 
During  the  signing  of  the  register  Miss 
Claire  Little  sang  very  beautifully 
“Until.”  Following  the  ceremony  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
bride ’s  parents,  Dean  Ave.  Mrs.  Moore, 
who  received  with  the  bride  and 
groom,  wore  a  dress  of  black  satin, 
hat  of  French  blue  velvet  and  corsage 
bouquet  of  pink  baby  ’mums.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  in  rose  crepe,  with  large 
black  hat.  Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
left  for  Eastern  points,  the  bride  wear¬ 
ing  a  dress  of  beige  crepe,  seal  coat 
and  small  blue  hat.  They  will,  on 
their  return,  take  up  their  residence  in 
Belleville,  where  Mr.  Thomas  is  the 
popular  science  master  of  the  Belleville 
Collegiate  Institute. 


0.  A.  C.  ALUMNI  AND  C.  S.  T.  A. 

BANQUET 

On  Monday  evening,  Nov.  15th,  at 
7  p.m.,  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto,  about  150  Old  Boys  sat  down 
to  enjoy  the  banquet  put  on  jointly 
by  the  0.  A.  C.  Alumni  Association 
and  the  C.  S.  T.  A. 
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From  6  to  7  o’clock  the  upstairs  hall 
rang  with  the  merry  laughter  and 
hearty  greetings  of  old  pals,  who  in 
some  instances  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  many  years.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  usual  hour  for  eating  was 
passed  and  the  appetite  whetted  to 
more  fully  enjoy  and  do  justice  to  the 
chicken  supper. 

Dr.  Creelman  gave  a  very  carefully 
worded  and  emphasized  grace,  which 
appeared  to  meet  in  every  detail  the 
anticipation  of  those  present.  As  the 
supper  proceeded  hunger  subsided  and 
the  joyous  instincts  rose  until,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  toast  to  the  King, 
Luke  Pearsal  stood  upon  his  chair  and 
quoted  Rusty  Rogers  as  saying  that 
“I  want  to  make  a  noise.  Let’s  hol¬ 
ler.”  At  this  signal  old  Allerebo  fairly 
rocked  the  glass  dome  of  the  hall.  Even 
Prof.  Howitt  gave  a  better  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  physical  emphasis  than  w?hen 
explaining  to  the  students  the  wonder¬ 
ful  intricacies  of  schizomycetes,  etc.  At 
this  juncture  most  of  the  4 ‘boys”  sang 
old  songs,  while  a  few,  thoughtful  for 
the  others,  no  doubt,  sat  silent  and 
smoked. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  W.  B.  Road¬ 
house,  the  toastmaster,  introduced  Dr. 
Coleman,  many  years  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Toronto  University.  Tie 
gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  India  and  the  Far  East. 

He  touched  chiefly  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  of  the  large  centres, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  out¬ 
standing  types  of  vegetation,  both  from 
a  scenic  and  commercial  standpoint. 
The  cultivation  of  tea,  rice  and  millet 
was  given  special  attention.  The  live 
stock  was  also  discussed  and  several 
pictures  illustrated  the  merits  of  their 
peculiar  types  of  animals.  The  trotting 
oxen,  which  travel  at  the  excessive 


rate  of  5  miles  per  hour,  the  sacred 
cows,  the  protected  monkeys  and  how 
they  are  trained  to  pick  cocoanuts,  the 
camels  and  their  burdens,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  sagacious  elephant  and 
his  place  in  the  commerce  of  that  great 
country. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  lecture 
was  the  description  of  the  crude  at¬ 
tempts  at  irrigation.  Water  is  bucket¬ 
ed  out  of  great  wells,  oxen  being  used 
as  the  motive  power. 

As  no  lecture  on  the  Orient  is  com¬ 
plete  without  referring  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  people,  a  liberal  number  of 
pictures  of  famous  temples  were  pro¬ 
vided,  also  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  feasts,  fairs  and  tiger  men. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  address,  the  0.  A.  C.  quartette 
gave  a  couple  of  selections.  This  was 
followed  by  a  humorous  lantern  lec¬ 
ture,  by  Geo.  Patton,  in  the  role  of  a 
Professor  in  Natural  History  who  had 
headed  an  expedition  of  research  in 
the  famous  tropical  valley  in  Alaska. 
The  history  of  the  expedition  was  very 
humorous  and  the  chief  discovery  was 
the  whipple  tree  ant,  a  very  rare  spe¬ 
cies  and  capable  of  producing  the  most 
marvelous  eggs  in  size,  in  shape  and 
in  color. 

Comic  skits  were  put  on  at  various 
intervals  of  the  programme  by  Mr. 
King,  of  the  0.  A.  C.,  and  Mr.  McLaren 
and  George  Patton.  One  of  these  was 
a  rather  pathetic  scene,  where  a  great 
golfer  had  bitten  the  dust  of  defeat 
before  no  lesser  a  player  than  T.  Stew¬ 
art  Cooper,  of  Grey  County.  No  doubt 
Tommy  has  had  a  wonderful  training 
on  hazzards  on  those  rolling  ranges  in 
his  beloved  county. 

At  10.30  all  joined  in  Auld  Lang 
Syne  and  gradually  the  hall  was  va¬ 
cated,  each  man  leaving  with  a  heart 
bubbling  over  and  a  mind  gladdened 
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by  the  rejuvenation  of  youthful  mem¬ 
ories  and  glad  also  for  the  fact  that 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country, 
though  poor,  were  instilled  with  this 
thought,  that  there  shall  be  education 
in  this  land,  thus  affording  the  chan¬ 
nels  which  made  this  meeting  pos¬ 
sible. 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST 

G.  T.  Jackson,  ’25,  who  was  recently 
married  to  “K”  Galbraith,  of  Class 
'25  at  Macdonald  Institute,  is  branch 
manager  of  Coulder’s  Creameries  Ltd, 
at  Outlook,  Sask. 

H.  R.  Horning,  ’23,  is  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Farmers'  Co-operative  Company,  in 
charge  of  their  seed  department.  His 
address  is  Care  of  United  Farmers’  Co¬ 
op.  Company,  109  George  .St.,  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Cutler,  ’09,  is  Professor  of  Ag¬ 
ronomy  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  Assistant  Chief  in  Agronomy  in 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

A.  J.  Graham,  '23,  is  at  present  at 
Vineland  Station.  Graham  took  a  year 
at  College  of  Education  in  1925-6. 

W.  B.  George,  ’23,  is  now  Dean  of 
Residence  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  School  at  Kemptville. 

T.  H.  Binnie,  '07,  is  living  at  399 
Sunnyside  Ave.,  Toronto.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  journalistic  work. 

W.  S.  Van  Every,  ’22,  has  left  the 
Government  Service  as  Agricultural 
Representative  in  Lincoln  County,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  His  address  is  R.  R.  No.  2,  Wel¬ 
land.  Ont. 

M.  H.  Winter,  '14,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Renfrew  to  Lindsav  as 

«/ 

Agricultural  Representative. 

A.  H.  Martin,  ’24,  has  been  appointed 
Agricultural  Representative  in  Ren¬ 


frew  County,  with  headquarters  at 
Renfrew. 

J.  I.  Way,  ’20,  is  now  Creamery  Man¬ 
ager  for  Armour’s  Creameries  at 
Springfield,  Miss. 

D.  R.  A.  Wharton,  ’24,  is  with  the 
Bacteriology  Division  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa. 

G.  R.  Lane,  ’24,  is  a  Forest  Assistant 
with  the  Ontario  Forestry  Branch.  He 
is  living  in  Toronto  at  59  Grosvenor 
St. 

J.  A.  (Scotty)  MacMillan,  ’24,  is  with 
the  Manufacturer's  Life  Assurance  Co. 
in  Toronto.  His  address  is  93  Isabella 

St.,  Toronto. 

E.  F.  Neff,  '15,  has  been  transferred 
from  Athens  to  St.  Catharines  as  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Representative. 

A.  A.  Knight,  ’09,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Lindsay  to  Athens  as  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Representative. 

•C.  L.  Carr,  ’23,  is  a  Chemist  with  the 
Arctic  Ice  Cream  Go.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  L.  Laing,  ’22,  is  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Co., 
Howard  and  Vermont  Sts.,  Detroit. 

J.  C.  Purdy,  ’22,  is  with  the  Lewis  E. 
Meyers  Co.  (School  Furniture),  in 
Montreal. 

H.  S.  Steckle,  '16,  is  farming  at 
Cottam,  Ont. 

G.  A.  Ficht,  ’23,  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  the  Entomology  Dept.,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Thomas  TI.  Blow,  ’23,  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent  in  Washington  County, 
Vermont,  has  won  a  trip  to  the  19th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Agronomy,  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  18th  and  19th. 

This  trip  is  provided  each  year  by 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association  and 
the  award  is  based  on  the  extension 
programme  in  Soils  and  Crops  carried 
on  by  the  County  Agent.  Only  eight 
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trips  each  year  are  awarded  to  the 
agents  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Toni’s  address  is  Montpelier,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


F.  W.  WALSH  NOW  PROFESSOR  OF 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AT 
N.  S.  A.  C. 

F.  Waldo  Walsh,  of  Truro,  N.  S., 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  and  Director  of  Live 
Stock  Marketing  at  the  Nova  Scot' a 
Agricultural  College  to  succeed  Prof. 
J.  M.  Trueman,  who  has  removed  to 
Halifax,  to  direct  work  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Representatives  and  General  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Extension  work  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Prof.  Walsh  was  born  in  Moncton, 
N.  B.,  on  November  8th,  1897,  and  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Walsh. 
Prof.  Walsh’s  father  is  a  prominent 
farmer  at  Coverdale,  Albert  Co.,  N.B  , 
where  he  conducts  mixed  farming  op¬ 
erations  with  dairying  as  the  main  'is¬ 
sue. 

Prof.  Walsh  entered  the  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  Agricultural  College  as  freshman  in 
the  fall  of  1915,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1917,  after  which  he 
started  work  with  the  New  Brunswick 
Department  of  Agriculture,  judging 
in  the  Field  Crops  Competitions,  and 
later  engaged  in  work  for  the  Live 
Stock  Department.  He  enlisted  in  the 


Canadian  Air  Force  in  March,  1918, 
and  was  enroute  overseas  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  He  was  assist¬ 
ant  and  acting  Live  Stock  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  New  Brunswick  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1919,  to  September,  1920,  when  he 
entered  the  third  year  in  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont., 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1922,  when  he  became  District  Sheep 
and  Swine  Promoter  for  Nova  Scotia, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  many  Pig  Clubs 
and  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations, 
of  which  there  are  at  the  present  time 
twenty-one  of  each.  In  1922,  one  car¬ 
load  of  hogs  and  two  of  lambs  were 
shipped  co-operatively  In  Nova  Scotia. 
This  year  up  to  the  present  time,  70 
carloads  of  hogs  and  80  carloads  of 
sheep  have  gone  forward.  This  speaks 
well  for  Mr.  Walsh  and  the  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  his  work. 

Prof.  Walsh  is  a  young  man’s  man. 
He  is  full  of  zeal  and  energy  for  his 
work,  an  indefatigable  worker.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  Is  following  Prof. 
Trueman,  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
College  staff,  we  believe  If  application 
to  duty  counts  for  anything  Prof. 
Walsh  will  give  a  favorable  account  of 
himself  and  will  be  a  general  favorite 
with  the  students  as  he  is  with  all 
whom  he  associates.  “The  Maritime 
Farmer.’7 


The  College  Royal  will  be  held  on  January  18th. 
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A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 


By  Speedy  Bill 

Those  who  seek  a  life  so  'happy, 
That  it  seems  but  sunny  hours, 

Can  obtain  the  same  by  only 

Knowing  things  are  yours,  not  ours. 

Giving  is  the  source  of  pleasure, 
Causing  eyes  to  burn  with  love, 
Each  and  every  little  treasure 
That  comes  down  from  up  above. 

When  you  see  the  eyes  expressive, 
Telling  all  their  happy  thought 
Tears  that  shining  are  suggestive 
Of  a  love  that  can’t  be  bought. 

Then  you  understand  the  secret 
Of  a  happiness  divine, 

And  the  truth  of  life  revealeth 
That  sacrifice  is  sure  sublime. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  pastime 
When  you  only  think  of  self, 

Void  of  all  the  joys  of  springtime, 
Outcast  in  this  world  of  wealth. 


Personal  Interference 

An  old  farmer  was  driving  a  mare 
that  interfered  very  badly.  A  passing 
friend,  observing  the  mare’s  antics, 
cried  out : 

“Say,  Si,  that  mare  of  yours  inter¬ 
feres  pretty  bad,  don’t  she?” 

Si  paused,  spat  voluminously,  and 
shrilled  :  “  Yeh,  she  interferes,  all  right ; 
but  she  don’t  interfere  with  nobody 
but  herself!” 


THE  TRAFFIC  COP 


By  Speedy  Bill 

Just  a  story  of  the  highways, 

Thought  out  by  a  traffic  cop. 

As  he  lay  in  bed,  yes  sideways, 

Just  because  HE  could  not  stop. 

Two  cars  speeding  on  the  Highway, 
Followed  by  the  traffic  cop, 

Sixty  miles  an  hour  they  drove,  yea 
Round  a  bend  THEY  would  not  stop. 

On  they  went  towards  the  city, 

Not  followed  by  the  traffic  cop. 

And  here’s  the  reason  of  my  story, 
The  road  did  bend,  the  cop  did  not. 

If  those  speeding  fiends  of  hades, 
Would  just  think  for  but  awhile, 
Instead  of  gloomy  faces  court  days, 
The  cop  would  greet  them  with  a 
smile. 

For  those  fiends  who  own  the  highways, 
Imprisonment  their  crime  to  pay, 

Is  the  only  chance  to  keep  them, 

In  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 


Rather  Unneighborly 

“Going  to  town?”  inquired  a  west¬ 
ern  farmer. 

“Yes,”  said  the  neighbor. 

“Will  you  inquire  for  my  mail?” 

“No.” 

“Rather  unneighborly  .of  you,  I  must 
say,”  commented  a  friend. 

“Can’t,  help  that,”  was  the  reply. 

“The  last  time  I  asked  for  his  mail 
I  had  to  lug  a  grindstone  out  to  his 
place.  ” 


Vlll. 
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Shrewd  judges  of  quality 

that  they  are,  college  girls  and 
college  men  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  are  enthusiastically  telling 
each  other  about  the  “Purple  and 
Gold”  Toilet  Requisites  perfected 
in  the  laboratories  of  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co. 


Ask  your  druggist for  them 


Tooth  Paste 
Shaving  Cream 
Tar  Shampoo 
Cold  Cream 
Vanishing  Cream 

i  ... 

Almond  Cream 

Skin  Protection 
Cream 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO  ^  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  200) 

failure  to  use  the  term  will  not  de¬ 
feat  any  secret  hopes;  and  certainly 
in  no  other  one  way  does  he  so  pre¬ 
judice  his  case  as  when  he  talks, 
and  often  with  the  utmost  sang-froid, 
of  an  executive  position  for  himself, 
talks  of  it  as  a  certainty,  and  to  bus¬ 
iness  superiors  who  may  not  yet 
have  determined  whether  they  wish 
to  retain  him  even  in  a  minor  capa¬ 
city. 

Not  a  little,  in  fact,  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion  Big  Business  feels  with  the  col¬ 
lege  man  has  to  do  with  his  man¬ 
ners.  Executives  easily  excuse  crude¬ 
ness  in  a  man  who  has  come  up  from 
the  ranks,  but  they  are  still  very 
generally  filled  with  the  notion  that 
a  college  education  connotes  gentil¬ 
ity.  Overlooking  the  truth  that  men 


from  every  walk  of  life  now  go  to 
college,  they  are  astonished,  at  times 
infuriated,  when  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard,  Dartmouth,  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  or  the  University 
of  Chicago,  bursts  open  the  office 
door,  without  having  made  a  prev¬ 
ious  appointment,  and  interrupts 
what  may  be  a  serious  consultation. 
The  vast  majority  of  executives  of 
high  rank  of  the  present  day  did  not 
go  to  college;  they  tend  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  to  depreciate  a  col¬ 
lege  education  and  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  it  confers.  They  often  ap¬ 
pear  unaware  that  if  a  young  man 
has  not  imbibed  the  elements  of 
good  breeding  in  his  own  home  he 
will  not  acquire  them  at  college. 

I  recall  a  gifted  young  man,  about 
a  year  out  of  college,  to  whom  had 

(Continued  on  page  x) 
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MACDONALD'S  IS  EVERYBODY’S  STORE 


Wait  Till  You  See 
Our  OVERCOATS  and 


SUITS 


$21. 


They  look  like  clothes  that  are  worth  much 
more  than  $21.  And  they  are  worth  much 
more.  Our  buyer  made  an  unusual  deal  on 
the  market  when  he  secured  this  value.  Good- 
looking  suits  and  overcoats  that  any  man 
can  wear  with  pride.  His  friends  will  never 
dream  how  little  they  cost. 

The  Suits  with 
Two  Pairs  of  Trousers 

V4. 

In  smart  new  tweed  mixtures.  Single  and 
double-breasted  models. 

The  overcoats  built  on  this  season’s  best 
lines. 


EVERYTHING  FOR 
EVERYBODY 

AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

D.  E.  Macdonald  and  Bros.  Limited 

Guelph’s  Leading  and  Largest  Store 
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ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  viii) 

been  given  the  ever-pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  conservation  of  office 
space.  It  was  intended,  of  course, 
that  any  changes  he  proposed,  should 
be  brought  about  by  diplomatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  executives  affected. 
But  the  young  man  was  so  captivat¬ 
ed  by  the  really  admirable  readjust¬ 
ments  he  had  worked  out  that  he 
went  strutting  around  the  sales 
department,  announcing  to  the  sales 
correspondents  that  the  sales  man¬ 
ager’s  office  was  entirely  too  large 
and  that  he  proposed  to  take  some  of 
the  space  away  and  give  it  to  others. 
The  young  man’s  lordly  words  reach¬ 
ed  the  sales  manager.  After  a  few 
hearty  laughs  over  the  matter,  the 
sales  manager’s  wrath  vanished,  but 
it  was  incalculably  more  difficult  to 
introduce  a  college  man  into  his  de¬ 
partment  than  it  had  been  before. 

While  colleges  do  not  attempt  to 
teach  manners  to  the  mannerless, 
more  than  one  educator  is  all  but 
convinced  that  the  student’s  future 
progress  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  upon  them.  The  dean  of 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  schools  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  told  me  that  after  comparing 
the  business  career  with  the  college 
record  of  a  large  number  of  men  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  two 
qualities  that  had  more  to  do  with 
business  success  than  any  others 
were  tact  and  initiative,  and  of  these 
he  would  give  first  place  to  tact. 

The  college  man  himself  is  prone 
to  resent  a  suggestion  of  the  sort. 
He  may  tell  you  that  the  ‘glad- 
hander’  is  not  a  model  he  aspires  to 
follow,  blind  to  the  wide  range  that 
lies  open  to  his  choice  between 
boorishness  and  babbittry. 


The  case  recurs  to  me  of  a  young 
man  whose  professors  were  enthus¬ 
iastic  over  the  way  he  had  prepared 
business  reports  assigned  him,  gath¬ 
ered  business  data,  and  so  on.  They 
called  him  one  of  their  star  men. 
For  more  than  two  years  after  he 
entered  Big  Business  every  effort 
was  made  to  fit  this  young  man  into 
the  right  niche.  His  college  ex¬ 
pressed  much  surprise  that  he  was 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  him¬ 
self.  Finally,  when  he  had  accum¬ 
ulated  so  many  black  marks  that  it 
was  impossible  to  transf  er  him  again 
it  was  decided  to  ‘let  him  out.’  It 
devolved  upon  me  to  do  so. 

‘I  wish,’  he  said,  with  rather 
touching  humility,  That  you  would 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  me.’ 

‘Do  you  think  you  can  stand  it?’ 

‘Fire  away!’ 

‘Well,  then,  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  the  trouble  is,  as  I  see  it,  that 
you’re  still  revolving  around  your¬ 
self.  You’re  not  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  other  people.  They  may 
not  always  analyze  what  it  is  about 
you  that  antagonizes  them,  but  it’s 
the  fact  that  when  you  deal  with 
them  you  don’t  know  they’re  there.’ 

‘What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it?’ 

‘Sail  put  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Start  from  this  port — your  first  dis¬ 
missal.  Discover  that  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  besides  yourself.  The  very 
minute  you’ve  made  the  discovery 
it’ll  write  itself  in  your  eyes.  They’ll 
Know.’ 

Ill 

If  Big  Business  protests  mainly 
against  the  college  man’s  manners 
and  his  impatience  to  advance,  the 
college  man’s  charges  against  Big 
Business  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 

(Continued  on  page  xn) 
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BIRKS 

DIAMONDS 


Exclusive  creations 
in  flawless  jewels 


When  It’s  Overcoat  Time 
In  Guelph 

Remember 

ROLLIE  HEWER 

>  1  0 

Every  Good1  Dresser  Wears  an  Overcoat  Now 
YoulL  Find  Ours  Good  to  Look  at.  Good  to  be  in,  and  Serviceable 


$20.22  to  $45. 


00 


BLUE  SUITS 

New  Fancy  Patterns 
$22.50  to  $35.00 

ROLLIE  HEWER 

City  Hall  Square 
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far  more  numerous,  if  not  always  so 
substantially  founded. 

Tlie  first  jolt  the  college  man  re¬ 
ceives  is  when  he  finds  he  is  no  long¬ 
er  in  college.  During  his  college 
career  he  has  considered  himself  a 
rather  free  individual,  standing  on 
his  own  feet.  The  truth  is,  he  has 
been  tied  to  strong  leading  strings. 
Cut  loose  from  them,  he  flounders 
around  in  this  new  element,  the 
great  chaotic  world  of  business,  as¬ 
sailing  it  for  the  lack  of  direction 
it  gives  him.  Quite  unconsciously  he 
has  carried  over  into  the  business 
world  the  habits  and  expectations  of 
the  campus.  He  thinks  of  himself  as 
taking  a  sort  of  postgraduate  course, 
misses  a  set  curriculum  and  marks. 
If  there  are  college  men  who  discern 
only  too  plainly  the  line  of  their  as¬ 
cent,  far  more  complain,  ‘What’s 
ahead  of  me?  That’s  what  I  can’t 
see!’  Not  a  glimmer  has  yet  reach¬ 
ed  such  a  man  that  his  power  to  see 
this  will  be  the  measure  of  his  pro¬ 
gress;  that  business  leaders  have 
largely  developed  their  strength 
through  hewing  their  own  paths, 
and  through  just  such  a  dark  maze 
as  he  himself  faces. 

However  that  may  be,  more  than 
a  few  farsighted  executives  believe 
there  is  unwarranted  waste  for  Big 
Business  as  well  as  for  the  college 
man  in  this  early  period  of  flounder¬ 
ing.  More  and  more  companies  are 
instituting  training  courses  for  their 
college  men.  But  whatever  may  be 
done  in  this  line,  conditions  of 
campus  and  company  must  remain 
broadly  different;  and  in  the  present 
day,  at  least,  the  college  man  can 
probably  more  readily  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  these  differences  than  can  the 


older,  more  urn wieldly  party  to  the 
alliance. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  the  illusion  that 
he  is  still  at  college  that  leads  the 
college  man  to  ask,  during  his  bus¬ 
iness  novitiate,  for  many  special 
privileges.  He  is  accustomed  to  a 
more  flexible  institution.  Moreover, 
the  one  he  has  left  was  created  es¬ 
pecially  to  care  for  his  needs.  The 
one  he  has  entered  was  built  with¬ 
out  regard  to  them.  Being  of  the 
age  when  his  friends  are  marrying 
and  being  given  in  marriage,  he 
often,  for  example,  asks  for  a  few 
days  off  to  run  out  to  Detroit,  or  to 
some  other  city  far  or  near,  to  act  as 
groomsman.  To  the  Big  Business 
executive,  weddings,  unless  in  his 
own  family,  have  ceased  to  have 
much  Importance.  The  young  man’s 
innocent  request  assumes  to  him, 
especially  if  made  in  the  busy  sea¬ 
son,  almost  monstrous  proportions. 
Only  the  college  man,  he  declares, 
expects  such  privileges.  And  the 
college  man,  for  his  part,  thinks  it 
‘entirely  too  trivial  a  matter  to  kick 
up  a  row  about.’  Not  yet  thorough¬ 
ly  acclimatized,  he  has  not  learned 
that  the  trivial  may  loom  as  large  in 
the  daily  inner  life  of  a  great  world- 
flung  organization  as  in  the  most  in¬ 
significant  domestic  menage. 

I  know  It  to  be  a  fact  that  one 
unusually  capable  young  college 
graduate  seriously,  if  not  indeed  ir¬ 
reparably,  damaged  his  future  when, 
on  being  offered  a  post  in  a  distant 
city,  on©  that  marked  definite  ad¬ 
vancement  and  to  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  proceed  at  once,  he  asked 
whether  he  might  not  delay  two  or 
three  wmeks  in  order  to  act  as  at¬ 
tendant  at  a  local  wedding. 

On  the  college  man’s  side,  in  this 

(Continued  on  page  xiv) 
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Established 

1842 

Farm  Tractors 

3  sizes 

Skid  Engines 

Steel  Threshers 
5  sizes 

Combines 

Prairie 

Hillside 

Silo  Fillers 

4  sizes 

Baling  Presses 
2  sizes 

Steam  Engines 

Roaci  Machinery 

Grand  Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


IT  IS  evident  tliat  a  man  who  pays  15 
cents  a  busliel  to  produce  a  crop 
makes  60  cents  more  than  a  man  whose 
cost  of  production  is  75  cents.  Yet 
variations  greater  than  this  are  com¬ 
mon.  In  one  State,  and  in  the  same 
year,  the  range  in  cost  per  bushel  of  a 
certain  crop  ran  from  71  cents  to  over 
$13.00  Also,  a  difference  of  $1.18  per 
cwt.  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  on 
neighboring  farms  is  noted. 

These  figures  set  farmers  to  thinking. 
There  is  a  cost  that  cannot  be  exceeded 
if  a  profit  is  to  be  made.  What  that 
cost  is,  and  how  near  he  conies  to  it, 
are  matters  of  vital  interest  to  every 
farmer. 

Any  analysis  will  show  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  farm  production  costs  are 
due  to  the  cost  of  power  and  labor.  The 
best  farming  practice  today  is  to  reduce 
these  costs  by  the  use  of  highly  efficient 
Case  machines — a  method  that  is  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  the  reorganization 
of  Agriculture. 


J.  1.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Incorporated  Established  1842 

Alberta— €algary,  Edmonton.  Manitoba— Winnipeg,  Brandon. 
Saskatchewan— Regina,  Saskatoon.  Ontario— Toronto. 

NOTE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J .  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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Phones 

942  and  993W 


GOOD 

PHOTOS 


NO  DAY  TOO  DARK 


M.  E.  O’Keeffe 


NO  HOUR  TOO  LATE 


L.  C.  O’Keeffe 

O’KEEFFES  STUDIO 

Dominion  Bank  Building 
Artistic  Photographers 

ALL  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Hit  the  Trail  that  leads  to  Satisfaction 


ABE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  xii) 

difference  of  outlook,  I  heard  one 
charge  indignantly  against  an  exe¬ 
cutive  with  strict  notions  of  busi¬ 
ness  duty,  ‘Why,  that  man  wouldn’t 
expect  me  to  take  time  to  go  to  my 
mother’s  funeral!’ 

To-morrow  Big  Business  will  be¬ 
long  to  the  college  man.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  he  will  make  of  it. 
To-day  it  is  largely  governed  by  the 
old  type  of  executive,  and  perhaps 
the  best  thing  the  college  man  can 
do  with  certain  of  its  conditions  is 
to  keep  them  well  in  mind  till  the 
time  comes  when  he  may  correct 
them,  if  he  still  considers  these  con¬ 
ditions  unnecessary  and  obnoxious. 

Not  the  least  of  the  shocks  from 
which  the  college  man  must  recover 
is  his  discovery  that  business,  even 


Big  Business,  is  unbusinesslike. 
There  was  nothing  in  lecture  or 
textbook  to  suggest  this — no  hint 
from  professors.  He  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  great  business  organiz¬ 
ations  proceed  almost  invariably  by 
well-thought-out  policies,  by  virtu¬ 
ally  error-proof  methods,  from 
triumph,  instead  of,  as  in  fact,  mud¬ 
dling  along  with  one  flash  of  insight 
and  then  another  to  carry  them 
through  their  welter  of  waste  and 
costly,  if  well-covered-up,  mistakes. 
For  four  impressionable  years  the 
young  collegian  has  heard  Big  Bus¬ 
iness  exalted,  almost  apotheosized. 
He  joins  himself  to  it  in  a  flame  of 
enthusiasm.  No  matter  what  wond¬ 
ers  it  reveals  to  his  more  mature 
vision,  the  wounds  of  his  first  dis¬ 
enchantment  are  slow  to  heal. 

('Continued  on  page  xvi) 
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Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tbe  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitrogen 

In  the  Immediately  Available  Nitrate  Form 

KENNEDY’S 

“WAITED  THIRTY  YEARS  FOR 

Where  for  over  twenty  years  discrim- 

TREES  TO  BEAR— NITRATE 

mating  students  have  been  photo- 

GAVE  RESULTS” 

graphed. 

is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  con¬ 
taining  press  reports  on  the  merits  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Among  other  publi- 

Portraits  easily  solve  the  Christmas 
Gift  problem,  and  someone  some- 

cations,  which  may  be  obtained  free, 
on  request,  are: 

where  wants  your  photograph. 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — Some  Re- 

suits  from  its  Use 

PRICES  REDUCED  TO 

Fertilizers  in  the  Orchards 

STUDENTS 

Nitrate  Note  Book — A  Handy  Refer- 

ence  Book 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  Home  Garden 
List  of  Dealers  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of 

PHONE  498 

Soda 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT. 

(Dominion  Delegate:  B.  Leslie  Emslie 

“  R.  M.  KENNEDY 

Member  of  the  C.S.T.A.) 

Reford  Building,  Toronto. 

PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

v  -  -  - - - 

L — - — - — — - _/ 

j^tuitentn  i^aiujuart£rs 

“Our  Prices  make  you  our  friends” 


UKES  $1.95  up.  BANJOS  $15.00  up. 

VIOLIN  $7.85  up.  GUITARS  $10.00  up. 

MANDOLINS  $12.00  up.  SAXAPHONES  $99.50  up. 

ETC.  ETC. 

Your  Credit  is  Good 

STUDENTS’  PHONOGRAPH  $19.75 
Come  In  and  Look  Around 

Mason  &  Rise  n.  Ltd. 

Just  Above  the  Post  Office 
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If  It’s  New  We  Have  It. 

JACK  SINCLAIR 

The  Clothier 
and 

Haberdasher 


Where  QUALITY  COUNTS 
and  PRICE  is  a 

CONSIDERATION 

Phone  108  35  Lower  Wyndham  St. 


ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued,  from  page  xiv) 

In  many  directions  he  is  all  at 
once  let  down.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  finds  his  work  too  easy.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  advise 
the  ‘manufacturer  with  idiot  son  to 
send  him  to  Harvard,  where  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
grade.’  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Harvard  and  all  other  universities 
of  the  first  rank  have  courses  suffi¬ 
ciently  stiff  to  exercise  the  best 
brains  they  are  likely  to  be  asked  to 
direct.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
‘best  brains’  are  passing  each  year 
from  college  into  Big  Business,  and 
with  a  starting  business  schedule  so 
light  in  comparison  with  the  work 
previously  expected  of  him  that  the 
college  man  quickly  becomes  restive. 

Of  his  illusions,  the  very  first, 


however,  to  be  shattered  is  in  regard 
to  the  loyalty  he  has  assumed  exist¬ 
ed  and  to  which  he  has  so  often 
heard  glowing  reference.  In  a  huge 
modern  business  enterprise,  men  are 
attached  or  disaffected  according  as 
they  consider  themselves  to  have 
been  well  or  unfairly  treated  by  the 
nebulous  aggregation  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  ‘the  company.’  And 
a  large  proportion  of  men,  even  in 
the  most  competently  administered 
corporations,  consider  themselves  to 
have  met  something  less  than  their 
due. 

The  college  man  arrives,  slightly 
nervous,  but  in  high  spirits,  to  start 
his  first  day.  He  is  turned  over  to 
Mr.  X,  a  minor  executive,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  with  the  company  and 
in  a  fairly  responsible  position.  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  xviii) 
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FOR  QUALITY  AND  RIGHT 
PRICES 

MILTON'S 

Meat  Market 

The  Home  of  Baby  Beef 

TRY 

OUR  HOME-MADE  SAUSAGE 
Phone  631  26  Carden  St. 


The  Stores  in  which  to  buy 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

CHOCOLATES 

FILMS 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

BOGARDUS  and  BARTON 

St.  George’s  Sq. — Opera  House 

Block 

Quality  Drug  Stores 


SKATE  NOTICE 


See  us  for  your  Hockey  Skates  and 
Shoes.  Skate  Grinding  and  Repairs  Hockey 
Sticks,  Gramaphones  Repairing.  C.  C.  M. 
Bicycles  and  Accessories. 


BROWN’S  BICYCLE  STORE 

49  CORK  STREET 

THURSTON’S 

NEW  SHOE  STORE 

MOVED  TO  UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST. 
Past  the  Post  Office 


W.  V.  BAGG 


PHONE  808 


49  QUEBEC  WEST 


Cleaner  &  Presser--  Alterations 

Suits  or  Overcoats  Pressed . $  .50 

Monthly  Contracts  Per  Month .  1.50 

Agent 

SCOTLAND  WOOLEN  MILLS 
SUIT  —  $25.00  —  O’COAT 
Made  to  Order 


Represented  by  C.  F.  Griffenham 


The  Royal  city  press 

Printers 


53  MACDONALD  STREET 


Phone  1414 


STOVER 

Don’t  Experiment  with  a 
Cheap  unsatisfactory 
engine.  Get  a  Stover. 

FOR  CERTAIN,  SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE ,  eSf  SAVE  MONEY. 
ALL  SIZES  Iitc.30  HP.  WRITE  FOB 
gUsp-'  FREE  CATALOGUE  &  FULL  INFORMATION. 

j  PIONEER  EQUIPMENT  Q3 _  <fuELPK.HQNT.  } 


EARLE  FRID 

Right  opposite  the  Post  Office,  near 
Royal  Bank 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS  AND  FUNERAL 

DESIGNS 


SHIER’S 

TAXI 


Phone  1400 

Office — Daly’s  Bus  Stand,  Quebec  St. 


CITY  BATTERY  SERVICE 

The  Home  of  All  Makes  of  Bat¬ 
teries.  Also  Electrical  Repairs 

Phone  1641F  169  Woolwich  St. 

HOWARD  E.  BOLTON,  PROP. 


Phone  1121 


We  Deliver  Everywhere 
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“A  College  Graduate” 


ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  xvi) 

X  turns  him  over  to  subordinates 
who  are  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
work  of  the  department.  Before  clos¬ 
ing  time  the  college  man  has  heard 
half  a  dozen  times  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  more  important  than  anything 
else  that  the  newcomer  should  find 
out;  ‘Believe  me,  there’s  no  chance 
for  a  man  in  this  company!’  By  the 
end  of  his  second  day  he  has  learned 
that  Mr.  X  himself  has  little  faith  in 
the  company’s  opportunities. 

If  filled  too  full  of  ‘disloyal’  talk, 
he  becomes  discouraged,  severs  his 
connection  after  a  few  months,  and 
enters  another  huge  and  famous 
organization  where  he  finds,  to  his 
surprise,  exactly  the  same  thing.  In 
the  course  of  several  years,  if  he 
continues  to  change  from  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  to  Big  Business,  he  has  ceased 


to  be  affected  by  talk  of  the  sort, 
and  has  begun  to  realize  that  men 
who  fail  to  rise  rapidly  must  blame 
something,  and  can  most  plausibly 
blame  ‘the  company.’  He  has  begun 
to  realize  too  that  the  number  of 
men  of  first-rate  ability  whom  Big 
Business  fails  to  recognize  is  negli¬ 
gible.  He  sees,  on  looking  back, 
that  the  men  who  sneered  at  ‘the 
company’  on  his  first  day  were  men 
who  had  gone  as  far  as  their  own 
limitations  permitted.  These  discov¬ 
eries,  however,  the  college  man 
makes  after  he  has  been  somewhat 
seasoned,  instead  of  during  his  first 
year,  when  they  would  have  been 
of  most  value. 

One  way  to  lessen  early  shocks 
with  their  concomitant  disasters,  is 
for  the  college  man  to  enter  Big 
Business  forewarned.  It  is  perhaps 

(Continued  on  page  xx) 
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H.  E.  COSFORD 

THE 

SHOEMAN 

FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 


37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


OPTOMETRIST 
OPTICIAN  ,  f 

159  U??Zk  WYNDHAM  yrvGU£LP5-i;0j'JT. 


PHONE  1659- J 


Sporting  Goods 

At  Club  Eates 

RUGBY,  SOCCER, 
SPRINTING  AND  HOCKEY 


See  Us  First 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 

J.  I).  McArthur 


Dominion  Cafe 


98  Wyndham  Street 


THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  CAFE 
AND  BANQUET  HALL  IN  THE 

CITY. 


Save  Your  Eyes  * 

The  man  who  Neglects  his  Eyesight,  neg¬ 
lects  happiness,  health  and  learning  cap¬ 
acity.  Have  your  Eyes  Examined 


The  Store  Handy  to  the 
Street  Car 

Murphy  &  Jones 

Betty  Brown  Candies  Fresh 
Daily 

All  the  Popular  Magazines 
and  Papers 

Next  to  Bond’s  Phone  2019 


1* 


COLE  BROS.  &  SCOTT 

29  and  31  Wyndham  St. 

Headquarters  for  Men’s  High  Class 
Ready-to-Wear  Clothing  and 
Furnishings. 

Ordered  Clothing  a  Specialty 
also  General  Dry-Goods. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  STORE 
GUELPH 


Srittalj  (Enlumbia  CCafr  Sporting  Goods 


- o - 

The  best  equipped  Restaurant  in 
Guelph  for  comfort  and  service 
of  patrons 

Prices  reasonable 
Excellent  service 

Full  course  Meal  25  cents 

- o - 

52  Carden  Street  Phone  2011J 
L.  K.  Choy,  Proprietor 


RADIO,  TENNIS  SUPPLIES  AND 
RESTRINGING 


NEWTON’S 

34  Carden  Street 

Guelph  Phone  1851  W 
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Presenting 
for  Winter 
1926-1927 


A  Truly  Aristocratic 
Collection  of 
Women’s  and  Misses 

Coats,  Wraps, 
Dinner  Gowns, 
Dance  Frocks, 
Party  Dresses, 
Afternoon  and 
Sport  Frocks 

also  the 

Smartest 

Costume  Accessories 

Garments  that  reflect  a 
dignified,  refined  personal¬ 
ity  at  prices  shorn  of  ex¬ 
travagance 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
view  this  comprehensive 
collection  of  newer  ideas 
as  approved  by  Dame 
Fashion  for  i926-1927with- 
out  feeling  the  sligest  obli¬ 
gation  to  purchase 


FOSTER’S 

Guelph's  Foremost  Fashion  Shop 
Catering  Fixe l usivelv  to  Women 


ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  xviii) 

too  much  to  ask  of  Big  Business  that 
it  should  tear  away  its  own  veils. 
But  why  not  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  who  point  the  way 
to  the  business  field?  And  it  would 
help,  of  course,  if  Big  Business  itself 
could  furnish  more  ranking  execu¬ 
tives  willing  to  give  the  college  man 
practical  aid  while  he  is  passing 
through  this  stage.  I  used  sometimes 
to  ask  a  certain  executive,  at  once 
rarely  mellow  and  of  most  distin¬ 
guished  attainments,  if  he  would  not 
talk  to  this  or  that  young  college  or 
technical  man,  utterly  disheartened 
in  regard  to  his  future.  And  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  bearing  of  the  college  man 
after  the  interview  was  to  know  that 
many  anxious  questions  had  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  A  Big  Broth¬ 
ers  Association  as  a  part  of  Big  Bus¬ 
iness  would,  I  fancy,  pay  dividends. 

For  one  thing,  it  might  make  the 
college  man  understand  why  a  dull 
ear  is  so  often  turned  to  his  cherish¬ 
ed  proposals;  why  they  are  tucked 
away,  after  being  perfunctorily 
glanced  at,  to  gather  dust  in  cubby¬ 
holes  already  bulging  with  plans, 
graphs,  sales  analyses,  and  what  not; 
prepared  by  other  bright  young  col¬ 
lege  men.  Every  year  young  men 
enter  Big  Business  genuinely  com¬ 
petent  to  show  it  where  it  may  save 
or  make  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars.  To  be  able  to  show  this 
is  comparatively  easy  for  the  college 
man  of  unusual  intelligence  plus 
superior  training.  But  to  secure 
and  hold  the  attention  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  long  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  value  of  a  proposal,  and  con¬ 
vince  him  to  the  point  where  he  is 

(Continued  on  page  xxii) 
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Snap  Shots 


Bring  your  Pictures  to  us  to  be 
finished 

The  work  is  done  by  an  expert  pho¬ 
tographer 


HAVE 

j  Your  Watch  Clock,  Jewellery,  Sil¬ 
verware  and  Eye  Glass  Re¬ 
pairing  done  at 

SINGER’S 

Ha  has  the  reputation  of  giving: 
Satisfaction  where  others  have 
failed 


ALEX  STEWART 

DISPENSING  AND  FAMILY 
CHEMIST 

■ 

Our  Store  is  next  the  Post  Office 


W.  G.  GARNET  SINGER 

Jeweller  Optometrist 

Wellington  Hotel  Block 
Guelph  Phone  1340  W 


Phone  190 


Your  Suit  Measured  by 
KELEHER  &  HENDLEY’S 
at  $28  and  Upwards 

If  you  have  delayed  ordering  a 
custom  tailored  suit  because  of  the 
initial  cost,  here  is  a  combination 
tailoring  service  that  will  appeal. 
Our  New  connection  with  the  Semi- 
Ready  Tailors  means  that  the  meas¬ 
urements  are  made  by  us — backed 
by  seventy  years  experience — and 
that  you  have  a  smart,  true  fitting 
suit  at  a  moderate  price . 

SUITS  AT  $28  AND  UPWARDS 

OVERCOATS  AT  $25  AND  UP¬ 
WARDS 

KELEHER  &  HENDLEY’S 

Limited 

Model  Merchant  Tailors,  Furnish¬ 
ers  and  Furriers 

ESTABLISHED  1854 


Guelph  and  Ontario 
Investment  and 
Savings  Society 

3£% 

per  annum 
allowed  on  deposits 

Subject  to  Cheque  Withdrawal 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes 
for  Rent. 

Geo.  D.  Forbes,  J.  M.  Purcell, 

President  \  Manager 

Office:  Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets,  Guelph 
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A  Gift  that 

Increases 
in  Value 


Presentation 
Covers  are 
provided  for 
Christmas 
Gift  Books 


WHAT  DID  YOU  GIVE  LAST  CHRISTMAS  ? 

Toys  for  the  kiddies — most  of  them  broken  by 
now.  “  Something  useful  ”  for  the  grown-ups — now 
worn  out  or  forgotten.  Cash  to  your  employees — 
appreciated  but  soon  spent.  Other  presents — hurriedly 
bought  and  perhaps  ill-chosen.  Are  they  remembered 


now 


Suppose  this  year  you  give  them  each  a  Bank  Book 
containing  an  initial  deposit,  and  urge  them  to  add  to 
it  regularly.  Could  anything  be  more  suitable? 

Add  “  Royal  Bank  Pass  Books”  to  your  list 
of  Christmas  Gifts. 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Guelph  Branch  -  >  R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 

£-r\ 


ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

(Continued  from  page  xx) 

ready  to  act  on  it,  is  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  No  subject  in  his 
curriculum,  no  laboratory,  has  given 
him  the  clue.  No  Emily  Post  has 
arisen  to  write  for  him  a  Business 
Bluebook.  If  the  college  man  charges 
the  failure  of  his  suggestions  to  get 
over  partly  to  his  own  maladroit¬ 
ness,  he  includes  it  also  in  a  general 
vague  feeling  of  resentment  against 
the  other  party  to  the  alliance. 

Has  the  college  in  any  degree  been 
derelict?  I  am  aware  that  colleges 
do  not  exist  for  the  sole  or  even 

Please  mention  the  0.  A.  C.  REVIEW 


the  primary  purpose  of  fitting  men 
to  make  money;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  ever-increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  college  men  turn  to  business, 
could  the  college,  along  with  its 
courses  in  cost  accounting,  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  advertising,  economic 
geography,  statistics,  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  have  placed  more  emphasis 
on  a  human  and  personal  art  vitally 
important  to  the  collegian’s  future? 

Solely  chargeable,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  college  man’s  youth  is  his  tend¬ 
ency  to  regard  any  given  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  as  more  or  less  a  finished  pro- 

( Continued  on  page  xxiv) 
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ROBINSON'S  BAKERY 


for 

Bread,  Rolls,  Cakes  and  Pastry 


Robinson’s  Band 

Prize  Winners  at  C.  N.  E. 

Open  for  Engagements  at  Concerts,  Skating  Rinks,  Etc. 

Try  Both  at  Your  Next  Social 

Phones  1217  and  1701  W  Guelph,  Ont 


BE/ 


PRECISION  AND  PERFECTION 
We  examine  eyes  with  the  proper 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  most 
modern  facilities.  We  examine  exact¬ 
ly  into  your  vision-requirements.  Here 
you  find  relief  from  imperfect  eye¬ 
sight. 

A.  D.  SAVAGE,  Optometrist 

Savage  Building,  Guelph. 

Phone  1091W. 
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College  Clothes 


O’COATS 

HIGH  QUALITY 
LOW  PRICES 

i 

See  Our  Special  Range  At 

$19.75 

BLUES  INCLUDED 

Powells 

I 

Opposite  Kandy  Kitchen 
v  —  „■  ■  -  > 


REVIEW 

ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

duct.  Deceived  by  its  mass  and 
momentum,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
unlike  Kipling’s  Mulvaney,  the  col¬ 
lege  man  is  not  unaware  of  his 
strength,  he  can  hardly  conceive 
himself  making  a  dent  on  its  strati¬ 
fied  surface.  He  studies  the  organiz¬ 
ation  chart,  if  it  be  not  too  carefully 
guarded.  He  pictures  his  own  pro¬ 
gress  as  conditioned  by  the  death  or 
removal  to  the  superannuated  list  of 
a  long  line  of  superiors  on  the  same 
branch  to  which  he  adheres,  as  yet 
a  mere  twig.  What  he  does  not  see 
are  the  changes  that  will  be  wrought 
in  this  chart,  the  branches  to  be 
grafted  where  branches  never  grew 
before.  Even  less  does  he  vision 
those  potentialities  within  himself 
that  may  alter  the  chart’s  whole  as¬ 
pect.  No  superhuman  task.  After  all, 
Big  Business  is  not  the  growth  of 
ages.  It  is  barely  emerging  from  its 
own  first  year. 

The  most  serious  indictment  the 
college  man  brings  against  Big  Bus¬ 
iness  in  its  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  that  the  men  who  have  shap¬ 
ed  Big  Business  have  themselves 
been  shaped  into  forms  he  wishes  to 
escape,  is  one  to  which  any  facile 
reply  is  more  certain  to  bring  sil¬ 
ence  than  conviction.  During  his 
first  year  or  so  in  business,  the  col¬ 
lege  man  is  still  keenly  sensitive  to 
human  values,  not  easily  taken  in 
by  mere  outward  importance.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  however,  platitudinous 
the  suggestion  that  reverence  for 
their  elders  merely  on  the  score  of 
their  age  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
young  people  of  to-day,  it  has  de¬ 
finite  bearing.  Neither  dad  nor  the 
president  of  a  billion-dolilar  combine 
escapes  the  clear-eyed  scrutiny  of 

(Continued  on  page  xxvi) 
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STATIONARY 

GIFT  BOOKS 

LATEST  BOOKS 
CHINA  FOUNTAIN  PENS 


QL  Attforaott  mb  (Etl 

St-  George’s  Sq. 


HOWDEN  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  General  Hardware.  Paints, 
Glass  Stoves.  Builders’  and  Farmers’ 

Supplies 

30  and  32  Macdonnell  Street 
Phone  964  Guelph,  Ont. 


Anything  in 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

ROOFING 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 


H.  OCCOMORE 

80  Norfolk  St.  Guelph 


Shoes  Repaired 

by  the 

GOODYEAR  WELT  SYSTEM 

at  D.  Campbell 

51  Quebec  St. 

PROMPT  SERVICE 


M.J.Rudell,D.D.S.,L.D.S. 

General  Bental  Practice  ar  d  X  Ray  Work 

Over  Guelph  Trust  Co. 

Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork  Streets 
Phones.  Office  lti,  Residence  147 


YOUR  PRESCRIPTIONS 

Will  be  carefully 

DISPENSED 

at 

MARSHALL’S  DRUG  STORE 

Upper  Wyndham  St. 


Ross  Hamilton  Wing,  D.D.S. 

General  Dental  Practice 
23  Lower  Wyndham  Street 
(Over  Savage's  Jewelry) 

PHONE  1500  GUELPH,  ONT. 


W.  R.  MCCARTNEY 

Manufacturer  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SWEATER  COATS  AND 
LUMBER  JACKS  WIND  BREAKERS 
Toques  to  Match 

Wholesale  Prices  to  Clubs 
41  LONDON  RD.  W.  GUELPH,  ONT. 


(Erutral  (Eaf t 

67  Wyndham  Street 

The  Highest  Class  Cafe  in  the  City 


STUDENTS’  BARBER  SHOP 

In  Basement  of  Dining  Hall 
TOBACCO  AND  CIGARETTES 
Save  Time  and  Money 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 
ARTISTIC  FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

(SUrtjrisf  s  Mnmt 

Member  of 

Florists’  Telegraph  Association 
Phone  436  St.  George’s  Square 

Burnell  Binding  and  Printing 
Company 

BOOKBINDERS,  PRINTERS 
LOOSE  LEAF  SUPPLIES 
89  Quebec  Street  PHONE  1107 


Wong’s  0-K.  Laundry 

RIGHT  OPPOSITE  EIRE  HALL 
Our  work  and  prices  are  right, 
Give  us  a  trial. 


Get  Your 

SHOES  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 
Repaired  at 

GEO.  STOVEL’S  52  cork  st.  e. 

(Nest  door  to  Mr.  Baulk’s  Tobacco  Store) 
If  We  Please  You,  Teil  Others. 
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Practical  Gifts 

THIS  CHRISTMAS 

Our  large  stock  is  now  complete, 
and  includes  everything  to  be  found 
in  a  First-Class  Shoe  Store. 


CHOOSE  FROM  THIS 
PARTIAL  LIST 

FELT  KOSEY  KORNERS 
KID  OR  SATIN  BOUDOIRS 
FELT  JULIETS 
SATIN  SLIPPERS 
BROCADE  SLIPPERS 
SLIPPER  ORNAMENTS 
KID  ROMEOS  FOR  MEN 
KID  BOUDOIRS 
FELT  HI  LO  STYLE 
MOCCASINS  (Oil  or  Buck) 
OVERSHOES  (All  Styles) 
SPATS 
SKATES 

HOCKEY  BOOTS 
CLUB  BAGS  BOSTON  BAGS 

HAT  BOXES 


Ag 


new’s 


BOOT 

SHOPS 

Canada’s  Largest  Slioemen 
18  Stores  Phone  1787 


ARE  COLLEGE  MEN  WANTED? 

the  young  college  man  of  this  era. 
Whatever  may  be  true  twenty  years 
later,  during  his  first  year  in  bus¬ 
iness  he  examines  its  leaders,  their 
views  and  their  ways,  with  detach¬ 
ment  and  frequency  with'  distaste. 
Tf  this  — ’  he  says.  ‘Well,  I  wond- 


But  has  the  college  man  sufficient¬ 
ly  considered  that,  unlike  most  of 
his  elders,  he  himself  has  been  taken 
up  into  the  high  places,  whence  he 
could  Hook  off  and  see  something  of 
the  pattern?  Has  he  discerned  that 
the  authors  of  ‘Business  is  Business’ 
missed  his  own  early  unclouded 
chance  to  perceive  that  Business  is 
Life?  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  col¬ 
lege  man  and  Big  Business,  with  its 
rich  experience,  should  grow  in  dis¬ 
trust  of  each  other. 

‘But  there  is  no  adventure  in  Big 
Business’  the  college  man  still  in¬ 
sists.  ‘There  is  too  great  certainty.’ 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  at  all,  but  a  heroic  hazard  for 
the  man  who  is  determined  that,  if 
it  shapes,  it  shall  not  misshape  him. 
And  if  he  decides  to  take  a  hand  in 
reshaping  Big  Business  itself,  as  it 
exists  to-day,— the  product  of  the 
older  generation,  who  laid  its  found¬ 
ations  and  reared  its  walls, — he  will 
find,  I  make  bold  to  predict,  play  for 
all  the  inventiveness,  the  courage, 
the  endurance,  that  has  gone  at  any 
time  into  human  achievement.  — 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

MAKING  A  RECORD 

(Continued  from  page  201) 

thing  that  all  Canada  should  be 
proud  of,  and  Mr.  Cockett  deserves 
congratulations  on  such  an  excellent 
achievement. 

Betsy  Wylie  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Biggs  &  Sons,  and 
will  make  her  future  records  in  On¬ 
tario. 
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The  Peacock 

Candy  Shop 

for 

HOT  DRINKS,  CANDIES  AND 
BEVERAGES 

Where  Quality  Counts 

107  Wyndham  Street 
Phone  888  Guelph 


Programmes 

Letterheads  and  Envelopes,  Cards, 
Invitations,  Menus,  etc.,  artisti¬ 
cally  designed  and  neatly 
printed 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Fine  Job  Printers 

TOVELL’S  BLOCK  GUELPH 


Collw  Cafeteria  H|g--  Q—  Printing 


BELOW  DINING  HALL 

LUNCHEON  12  to  2  AFTERNOON  TEA 

SUPPER  5.30  to  10.30 


Meals  a  La  Carte 


Open  Sunday 
Tel:  1913 


Parties  Caterfd  for 
by  Arrangment 


R.  E.  COTTEE 


F.  0.  R0WEN 


MENS’  CLOTHING 

and 

FURNISHINGS 


Cottee  and  Rowen 

Opposite  New  Wellington  Hotel 

W.  S.  WORTON 

Model  Bakery 


FOR  CHOICE  BREAD  AND  PASTRY 
TRY  OURS 


Phone  628 


Waterloo  Ave 


For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 
Commercial  and  Book  Printers 


The  Wallace  Printing  Company 


45-47  Cork  Street 

Phone  458 


GUELPH 


John  Armstrong 

Limited 

DRY  GOODS 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR 

Eversharp  Pencils  and 
Waterman  Pens 

We  have  a  nice  selection  of  these 
from  75  cents  to  $10.00. 

SMITH  &  MAHONEY 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  China, 
Silverware  and  Glass 
75  Quebec  St.  Phone  1754J 
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For  the  Future 
Bride 

After  she  has  made  you  happy 
with  one  little  word,  make  her 
happy  by  choosing  the  cherish¬ 
ed  token  from  our  special  dis¬ 
play  of  Engagement  Rings. 

$25  to  $500 

Savage  &  Co. 

Leading  Jewelers 
GUELPH 


Salubrious 

Cg3Cj3 

That  Delicious  Lasting 
Sensation  of 

Palatable  Contentment 

Try  our 
CANDY 
ICE  CREAM 
SALADS 


Kandy  Kitchen 


The 

Dominion 

Bank 

Established  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

Manufacturers  and  business  houses 
carrying  their  accounts  with  the 
Dominion  Bank  are  assured  of  effi¬ 
cient  service. 

WE  INVITE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE 
STAFF  AND  STUDENTS 

Savings  Department 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and 
paid  or  added  to  accounts  twice  a 
year. 

GUELPH  BRANCH 
A.  E.  GIBSON,  MANAGER 


S.  %  URmpcnny 


TAILOR  AND  PRESSER 


Men’s  Suits  made  to  measure 

*24.00 


Contracts,  $1.50 
4  Suits 


54  Cork  St.  Stovel’s  Block 

Phone  400 
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Phone  527 

THE  HOME  OF  SUPERIOR  MOTION  PICTURES 


Symphony  Orchestra — Popular  Prices 
Matinee  Daily  2.30  Evenings  8  o’clock 

TWO  SHOWS  SATURDAY  AND  HOLIDAY  EVENINGS 

7  and  9  o’clock 

Buy  a  Scrip  Book.  Convenient  and  saves  you  money.  Good 
for  admission  in  sixty  different  Theatres.  $10.00  Books  $8.50,  $5.00 
Books  $4.50. 


“WITH  THE  LEAST  EXPEHSE  POSSIBLE” 


Written  orders  authorizing  scientific  and  business  operations  frequently 
close — “with  the  least  expense  possible.” 

In  doing  work  economically,  neither  the  business  nor  the  scientific  world 
confuses  initial  price  with  completed  cost,  the  first  cost  either  in  labor  or 
materials  is  not  indicative  of  economy. 

Where  commercial  cleaning  operations  are  being  done  well  and  yet  “with 
the  least  expense  possible”  the 


WYANDOTTE  PRODUCTS 


WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


Sole  Mnfrs.  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

I 


ARE  TO  BE  FOUND. 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co. 
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The 

LEADER 

for 

SIXTY  YEARS 

Barn  Equipment  of 
every  kind  to  meet 
every  condition. 
Barn  Planning  Ex¬ 
perts  to  advise  on 
Layouts,  Construc- 
tion,  Ventilation, 
Lighting,  Drainage, 
etc. 

ADVICE  FREE 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.  OF  CANADA  Ltd., 


GUELPH  -  -  ONTARIO 

- - -  J 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 
1847  SILVER  PLATE 

Argosy,  Ambassador,  Anniversary  and  Old  Colony  Pattern 

WM,  ROGERS!  PLATE  in 

La  France  and  Triumph  Patterns 

Wosternlolin  English  Stainless  Steel  Cutlery 

Snow  Shoes  Toboggans  Moccasins 

Brass  ware  Carpet  Sweepers  Weaar-Ever  Aluminum 

Spalding  Sporting  Goods  and  Skates 
C.  C.  M.  aand  Starr  Skates  Hockey  Sticks 

Each  piece  of  Silver  in  a  Gift*  Box 

PHONE  1012 

THE  BOND  HARDWARE  CO.  Ltd. 
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17  lbs.  ot  CreamTesting 
44%  =.07 5  lbs.  of 
Butter  Fat 


A  Real  and 
Easy  Test  of 


Cream  Separator  / 
Efficiency  - fry  it  / 

PUT  a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  any 
other  separator  of  approximate  capacity. 

Mix  20  gallons  of  milk  thoroughly  and  let 
it  stay  at  normal  room  temperature  of  70°. 

Run  half  through  each  machine.  Wash  the 
bowl  and  tinware  of  each  in  its  own  skim-milk. 

Then  run  the  De  Laval  skim-milk  through 
the  other  machine  and  vice  versa.  Weigh 
and  test  for  butter-fat  the  cream  each  machine 
gets  from  the  other’s  skim-milk. 

When  you  do  this  you  will  know 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  cleaner,  is  easier  to 
turn  and  is  more  profitable  to  own. 

Above  are  the  results  of  such  a  test  between 
a  De  Laval  and  another  new  separator.  Note 
that  the  other  machine  left  25  times  more  butter- 
fat  in  the  skim-milk  than  the  De  Laval  did. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  made 
in  48  years  of  De  Laval  manufacture  and  leader¬ 
ship.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” — 
the  greatest  separator  improvement  in  25 
years.  It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner. 

It  also  runs  easier  and  lasts  longer. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 


57  lbs.  oi  CreamTesting 

337”=  188  lbs. of 
Butter  Fat 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


t<> 
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OUR  CONCERT  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  PRINTING  IS 
EXECUTED  IN  A  MANNER  THAT  GETS  RESULTS.  IT 
COSTS  NO  MORE  BUT  WHERE  DISPLAYED  COMMANDS 

ATTENTION. 


WE  OFFER  YOU  SERVICE 

FROM  THE  PREPARATION  OF  YOUR  COPY 
TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

DOUGLAS  STREET  TELEPHONE  872 


/  • 

High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

* 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 

and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Separate, 
Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  192(1. 
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THE  other  day  one  of  the  great  American  leaders,  a 
self-made  man  to  whom  other  men  listen  with 
great  respect,  made  two  very  simple  statements 
that  have  an  important  hearing  on  farming. 

First,  he  saids  “One  great  problem  before  ns  is  the  need 
of  reducing  costs*  Success  comes  to  the  man  who 
makes  anything  as  good  as  anybody  else,  but  also 
makes  it  cheaper!55 

Here  he  has  hit  on  the  farmer’s  biggest  job.  To-day  the 
old  methods,  old-fashioned  equipment,  and  slow  muscle 
power  that  turned  out  a  good  day’s  work  in  1913  are  eat¬ 
ing  deep  into  farm  economy.  The  profit  is  bound  to  be 
slim  for  the  farmer  who  does  not  cut  costs  to  the  bone. 
He  must  adopt  the  faster,  more  productive  methods  that 
add  to  income,  and  so  raise  his  family’s  standard  of  living. 

The.  further  advice  of  this  man  is  %  “I  don’t  believe  in 
Ben  Franklin’s  maxim  about  saving  pennies.  If  you 
watch  the  big  things  the  pennies  will  take  care  of 
themselves.” 


This  is  a  plea  for  the  most  practical  kind  of  economy — a 
plea  for  MAKING  money  rather  than  SAVING  money.  It 
comes  from  a  man  who  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
and  built  up  a  great  business.  If  he  had  hung  onto  pen¬ 
nies,  afraid  to  invest  in  money-making  equipment,  he 
never  would  have  been  heard  of.  In  industry  the  old 
equipment  is  scrapped,  no  matter  how  costly,  as  soon  as 
better,  cost-reducing  equipment  comes  on  the  market.  In 
farming  it  MUST  be  the  same. 
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Schedule  of  Short  Courses 


1927 


No.  1 


STOCK 

January 


AND 
2  2«id. 


SEED  JUDGING  (Two  Weeks),  January  1 1 1 h— 


No.  2  POULTRY  RAISING  I  Pour  Weeks),  January  11th — February  5th 

No.  3- — BEE-KEEPING  l Two  Weeks),  January  11th — January  22nd. 

No.  4— DRAINAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  SURVEYING  (Two  Weeks), 
January  1 1th — January  22nd. 

No.  5— HORTICULTURAL  COURSES. 

1.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing,  February  7th — -February  18th. 

2.  Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  June  6th— June  17th 


No.  6 — DAIRY  COURSES. 

a.  Course  for  Factory  Cheese  and  Buttermakers.  January  3rd. — 
March  18th. 

b.  Cow-Testing,  January  10th- —  January  2 1st. 


c.  Farm  Dairy,  January  24th— ~ -February  4th.  . 

d.  Ice  Cream,  including  Mechanical  Refrigeration,  >1  arch  2 1st  — 
April  1st. 

e.  Creamery  and  Cream  Grading  Course,  together  with  Cheese 
making  and  Mechanical  Refrigeration,  March  22nd — -March 
24th. 


No.  7— FARM  POWER,  including  tractors,  gasoline  engines,  etc.  (Two 
W eek s ) ,  J anu  a  ry  25th — Fe b r u  ary  5 1  h . 


No.  8 — SCHOOL  FOR  BAKERS  (4  months).  (Course  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  ) 


Extra  copies  of  this  Circular  or  Calendar  -and  information  .concern¬ 
ing  regular  courses  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  the  Ontario  'Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  ..  • 


J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A 


A.  ..M.  PORTER.  B.S.A., 


President 


Registrar. 


